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HIRAM POWERS, THE AMERICAN SCULPTOR. 
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MONG the men of genius whom the 
civilized world has honored with its 
unselfish respect and admiration, none of our 
times has shown himself more worthy than 
the American sculptor, Hiram Powers. For 
thirty years this earnest, modest, and ever- 
industrious son of art had occupied the fore- 
most place among sculptors, and lived and 
labored in such a manner as won the esteem 
of all who approached him. His death, on 
the 27th of June last, comes all too sudden 
for the great world of refinement and taste 
to which he had so abundantly and richly 
contributed ; and all who love the beautiful, 
all who respect genius, will drop a tear of 
regret now that the great master is no more. 
Hiram Powers came of good stock, of peo- 
ple who were tough, elastic, intense, clear- 
headed, persistent, and accomplished what 
they undertook. He may have inherited less 
of the brawny and stocky elements than 
other members of the family, but he had the 
clearness of thought, intensity of emotion, 
and power of analysis which distinguished 
them. That line of perceptive organs is 
large, and the head, from the opening of the 
eur forward, is long. Few men made sharper 
His facts 
stood out separately; each was an entity of 
itself. There 
about all his works which introduced a new 


criticisms or nicer distinctions. 
is a certain individualism 


school of art, at least in America. 

He was a man of great sincerity; with a 
clear eye for the true, he valued reputation 
only as based upon clean cut integrity and 
faithfulness. As an artist, he was very true; 
as a thinker, accurate; as a moralist, up- 
right; as a doer, persistent. He was tender, 
gentle, and refined in spirit, but his persist- 
ency and his moral tone gave him a certain 
aspect of severity; perhaps the word accura- 
cy would be better, fur he was by no means 


cruel or hard. 





There is not that luscious beauty, that or- 
nate embellishment, that dashing enthusiasm 
in his character and works which are some- 
times found in great artists; he was a seri- 
ous man, not ascetic, but always in earnest, 
aiming to do faithfully whatever he attempt- 
He 
was a good talker, and remarkable for his 


ed, and this his productions indicate. 


power of clear and convincing expression. 


He was born in Woodstock, Vt., July 29, 
1805, the eighth child of a family of nine. 
His parents were plain country people, who 
cultivated a little farm. He acquired such 
education as the district school afforded, and 
found leisure to get some knowledge of 
divers kinds of handicraft, among which was 
the art of drawing. His father, finding it 
difficult to maintain his family in Vermont, 
removed to Ohio, where he shortly after died, 
and young Hiram, like most of the family, 
was thrown upon his own resources. He set 
out for Cincinnati to seek his fortune, and 
found employment in a reading-room con- 
nected with one of the principal hotels of the 
city, and afterward became clerk in a pro- 
duce store, where he remained until his prin- 
cipal failed. He then found a situation with 
a clockmaker, by whom he was employed 
in collecting debts, and afterward in the me- 
chanical part of the business; but, although 
his employment was not disagreeable to 
him, he aspired to some higher branch of 
the arts. 

In Cincinnati he made the acquaintance of 
a Prussian who was engaged upon a bust of 
General Jackson, and, with some little in- 
structions received from him in the art of 
modeling, young Powers was soon able to 
produce busts in plaster, which possessed 
considerable merit. In fact, one of his earli- 
est performances he has declared to be un- 
surpassed in portraiture and finish by any of 
his later works. He then felt that his voca- 
tion was in art, and he formed a connection 
with the Western Museum at Cincinnati, 
where, for about seven years, he superinten4d- 
ed the artistic department. How he came to 
be employed in this museum, he has humor- 
ously related in the following: 
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“A Frenchman, from New Orleans, had 
opened a museum in Cincinnati, in which he 
found his fine specimens of natural history 
less attractive than some other more ques- 
tionable objects. Among these were certain 
wax figures. He had, however, one lot which 
had been badly broken in transportation, and 
he had been advised to apply to me to re- 
store them. I went to the room, and found 
Lorenzo Dow, John Quincy Adams, Miss 
Temple, and Charlotte Corday, with sundry 
other people’s images, in a very promiscuous 
condition — some without arms, and some 
without noses, and some without both. 

“We concluded that something entirely 
new, to be made from the old materials, was 
easier than any repairs; and I proposed to 
take Lorenzo Dow’s head home, and convert 
him into the King of the Cannibal Islands. 
The Frenchman was meanwhile to make his 
body—‘ fit body to fit head.’ 

“T took the head home, and, thrusting my 
hand into the hollow, bulged out the lanky 
cheeks, put two alligators’ tusks into the 
place of the eye-teeth, and soon finished my 
part of the work. 

“A day or two after, I was horrified to 
see large placards upon the city walls, an- 
nouncing the arrival of a great curiosity, the 
actual embalmed body of a South Sea man- 
eater, secured at immense expense, etc. I 
told my employer that his audience would 
certainly tear down his museum when they 
came to know how badly they were sold, and 
I resolved myself not to go near the place. 

“ But a few nights showed the public very 
easily pleased. The figure drew immensely, 
and I was soon, with my old employer's full 
consent, installed as inventor, wax-figure 
maker, and general mechanical contriver in 
the museum.” 

Encouraged by the success of his early 
efforts, he journeyed to Washington, whence, 
owing chiefly to assistance rendered to him 
by a patron, Mr. Nicholas Longworth, he 
was enabled to travel to Florence, Italy. He 
arrived in that city in 1837, and applied him- 
self immediately to his studies. 

After diligent thought, and a careful train- 
ing of his hand and eye, he produced his 
figure of “Eve.” The work was completed 
in the year 1838, and was at once accepted 
as a great success by the artistic world. This 





was followed by the “Greek Slave,” an en- 
during monument of Mr. Powers’ genius. 
The “Greek Slave” was displayed in the 
London Exhibition of 1851, and there, in 
position, the work placed Powers’ name high 
up on the roll of artist fame. 

Other well-known works followed. Among 
them are the “ Young Fisherman,” which has 
passed through three repetitions in marble, 
“Tl Penseroso,” “ Proserpine,” “ California,” 
and “ America,” which were modeled for the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham; also a full-length 
figure of Calhoun; with busts of Webster, 
Jackson, Adams, Chief-Justice Marshall, Ev- 
erett, Van Buren, and other productions in 
which Americans take pride, and which tend 
to perpetuate the history of some of the most 
remakable epochs in the national life of the 
United States. 

Thorwaldsen admired his ideal statue of 
“Eve” to such an extent, that the great mas- 
ter pronounced it “a work which any sculp- 
tor might be proud to claim as his master- 
piece.” 

A bronze statue of Daniel Webster, one 
of his latest productions, adorns the State 
House grounds at Boston. 

Mr. Powers was ingenious as an inventor; 
he produced, among other devices, a sculp- 
tor’s file, in which were arranged, between 
the serrated cutting edges, holes through 
which the marble dust could pass away so as 
not to clog up the tool. He introduced a 
process of modeling in plaster which, by ob- 
viating the necessity of taking a clay model 
of the subject, expedites the labors of the 
sculptor vastly. This process he probably 
tried when he modeled the bust of General 
Jackson. His own account of his first 
interview with “Old Hickory” is inter- 
esting : 

“When I first went to Washington, I had 
several letters to General Jackson, and called 
upon the President, and asked him, after he 
had read my letters, if he would sit to me. 
‘Do you daub anything over the face?’ he 
inquired, looking at me under his spectacles, 
with a very ominous glance of inquiry; ‘ be- 
cause I recollect poor Mr. Jefferson got nearly 
smothered when they tried to take his bust. 
The plaster hardened before they got ready 
to release him, and they pounded it with 
mallets till they nearly stunned him, and then 
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almost tore off a piece of his ear in their 
haste in pulling off a sticking fragment of 
the mold. I should not like that.’ 

“* Oh, no,’ I said, ‘Mr. President, I don’t 
wish to do anything of that sort. I only 
wish to look at you, for an hour a day, sit- 
ting in your chair, and I will engage to pro- 
duce your likeness.’ 

“* Ah, then,’ he replied, ‘it will give me 
very great pleasure, Mr. Powers, to oblige 
you. But when can you come?’ 

“© At any time, Mr. President, it suits your 
convenience. I have perfect leisure, and am 
wholly at your command.’ 

“*Could you come as early as seven in the 
morning ?’ 

“* Certainly, the earlier after light the bet- 
ter for me.’ 





“In a few days I was installed in a room 
in the White House itself.” 

He lived almost entirely at Florence for 
thirty-eight years or more. His studio was 
on the Via di Serragh, in a large building 
once a convent, which he occupied as a resi- 
dence and for his suite of studios and work- 
shops, and wherein were constantly employed 
a large force of the most skillful workmen in 
the world, It was not only visited by Amer- 
icars, but by people from all parts of the 
globe. Though his time was of inestimable 
value, it was quietly filched to a surprising 
extent, but by visitors who were invarizbly 
received by him in a warm, cordial, and un- 
affected manner, and shown about his rooms, 
where were his various works in different 
stages of completion. 


—_~+¢e—___—_- 


EXTRAORDINARY SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 


NDER this startling title a correspond- 

ent of the Dundee (Scotland) Adver- 
tiser, of the 17th May last, sets forth the 
merits of Dr. Ferrier as a discoverer in men- 
tal physiology. If it were possible to make 
experiments on men condemned to death, 
and thus enlarge the bounds of human knowl- 
edge, it would, perhaps, be of great service to 
science. Neither the dog nor monkey are 
near enough to man in mental development 
to make experiments very satisfactory as elu- 
cidating human mentality. Hints may be 
obtained from the cerebral functions of dogs 
to warrant an application of the same prin- 
ciples to the human brain, even though the 
experiments may not be repeated on men. 
But to the article referred to: 

“For some time the scientific world has 
not been startled and rejoiced by any very 
great discovery, but at the present moment 
we are on the eve of the publication of one 
of the greatest scientific discoveries of the 
present age. The happy man who has struck 
on a new and rich vein of scientific truth 
comes from the Granite City, and is a very 
distinguished alumnus of the University of 
Aberdeen. Dr. Ferrier, who was some time 
ago appointed successor to Dr. Guy in the 
chair of forensic medicine in King’s College, 
London, has just crowned the study of years 
by a most happy and brilliant series of ex- 





periments. Dr. Ferrier was a successful stu- 
dent of philosophy, and gained the Ferguson 
scholarship in Glasgow before he studied 
medicine. It was, probably, his acquaint- 
ance with Professor Bain’s psychology that 
led him to give special attention to the phys- 
iology of the brain; and his graduation the- 
sis on the brain, for which he obtained a gold 
medal, proved that he had already entered 
on the study in which'he is destined to ac- 
quire enduring fame. He has never lost 
sight of the subject to which he attached 
himself so early. * * * * By the invitation 
of Dr. Crichton Brown he went to Wakefield, 
and was amply provided with cats, dogs, 
and other animals for his experiments. The 
results astonished himself. * * * * Physiol- 
ogy is on the eve of an extraordinary ad- 
vance. What Gall and Spurzheim groped 
after in a loose and empirical fashion is now 
established on the sure grounds of experi- 
ments. The modus operandi is new and in- 
genious. The animal to be experimented on 
is first put under chloroform. The next 
thing is to clear away the skull and expose 
the brain. This, it will be understood, is a 
difficult and delicate operation, but is done, 
and the animal may live from three hours to 
four days. All this has been done often 
enough before, but the difficulty was to get 
some mode of rousing parts of the brain into 
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activity without injuring the parts. Here 
Faraday comes in. Such is the way of sci- 
entific discoveries—every step leads to the 
next. Without Simpson and chloroform the 
operation could not have been usefully at- 
tempted; without Faraday the operation 
might have been performed a thousand times 
without leading to any result. The process 
employed by Dr. Ferrier is what is known as 
faradizing. After uncovering the brain he 
applies the point of an electrode to the con- 
volutus of the brain. Its effect is to excite 
the functional activity of that part, and there- 
by to show what its real work is. One of the 
first experiments disclosed the part that is 
employed in wagging the tail. Soon after, 
the centers engaged in supplying the limbs, 
the mouth, head, etc., were discovered, and 
already Dr. Ferrier has succeeded in almost 
completing a map of the brain with all its 
organs, distinguished by the sure and rigor- 
ous test of experiment. Nothing could sur- 
pass the interest of those experiments. On 
the table before you is the dog with its skull 
removed. All seems, but for the breathing 
and movement of the brain, an inert mass of 
dead matter. The doctor applies the elec- 
trode, and presently the tail begins to wag. 
All else is motionless. Another touch, and 
its forepaw is stretched out; another, and 
its head is erected; another, and its mouth 
opens. Again the magic wand touches the 
brain, and the animal seems convulsed with 
fear or rage; and so on the experiments go. 
Once the divining rod has been discovered, 
it is comparatively easy for an expert vissi- 
cator to use it. This discovery, so simple 
once it is known, will effect almost a revolu- 
tion in physiology. Hitherto it has been 
looked on as an axiom that you can not ex- 
periment with the brain—that it is too near 
the seat of life to be tampered with. Now, 
experiment has been introduced into a region 
where we had reconciled ourselves to the 
vague and uncertain light of observation. 
There can be no doubt that we shall soon 
know the particular use of every convolution 
of the brain. Phrenology, from the stage of 
empirical observation, will become a science. 
One of the chief results attained by Dr. Ferri- 
er is the belief that each convolution is a sep- 
arate organ, although occasionally several 
may be conjoined for common work. He also 





finds that the great motion centers are col- 
lected in the front part of the brain, a result 
which shows the phrenologists were not far 
out in that quarter. It also has demon- 
strated that the nerves moving the muscles 
of the jaw are just above the ear, whe: the 
phrenologists place gustativeness. But .4e 
most important immediate effect of Dr. Fer- 
rier’s discovery will be an improved treat- 
ment of diseases of the brain. It has found 
out why considerable portions of the brain 
may be diseased without interfering with san- 
ity, and why other slight lesions produce ep- 
ilepsy. It has succeeded in artificially pro- 
ducing epilepsy in a dog. This is a most 
wonderful part of the discovery, and proves 
the truth of the conjecture of Dr. Hewlings 
Jackson, that epilepsy arises from a lesion 
between two convolutions of the brain. Dr. 
Ferrier has also found out the origin of 
chorea, or St. Vitus’ dance, and has been 
able to make his animals show all the symp- 
toms of the disease artificially. He has 
caused tetanus and other peculiar and_iiffi- 
cult states of the muscular system. Alto- 
gether, the discovery opens a new path in the 
treatment of disease, and can not fail to pro- 
duce the most important benefits. It will 
also give us a real scientific phrenology. * * * 

“A young anatomist has recently shown 
that there is a relation between the shape of 
the skull and the brain, and that it is possi- 
ble to know what is in the inside of the head 
without breaking it open. This is most op- 
portune, for when Dr. Ferrier has mapped 
out the brain it will be possible to diagnose 
a man’s faculties as easily as tell his shape. 
We are glad to learn that at the instance of 
Professor Huxley the Royal Society has come 
handsomely forward and voted a grant to 
Dr. Ferrier to carry out his experiments on 
monkeys. The monkey is the nearest ap- 
proach to man in the animal kingdom; and 
as it is, of course, out of the question to ex- 
periment on men, the monkey will form an 
inadequate substitute. Altogether, it is likely 
that Dr. Ferrier’s discovery, beyond any dis- 
covery of the present generation, will enlarge 
the circle of human knowledge, and contrib- 
ute to the happiness of mankind.” 

The next week after the foregoing was 
published, the same paper contained the fol- 
lowing, which speaks for itself. 
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PROFESSOR FERRIER AND PHRENOLOGY. 

“Referring to your London correspond- 
ent’s notice on Prof. Ferrier’s experiments on 
the brain, there is not much very new dis- 
covered in them; accomplished phrenologists 
knew the most of it already. The great ad- 
vantage to the science of Phrenology will be, 
that scientific men who formerly would not 
examine into its merits, but rashly pronounced 
against it, will now be compelled to give the 
subject their attention, and they will very 
soon find out the truth which phrenologists 
have so long and so firmly believed—namely, 
that besides the brain being the organ of the 
mind generally, each portion of it has its 
function, which could not be found out by 
dissection only—although anatomists and 
medical men who had studied the brain in 
that way generally declared that it was im- 
possible that such could be the case, and they 
generally turned the matter into ridicule and 
raillery—poor weapons with which to meet 
the truth. Scientific men are thus ten years 
behind the phrenologists in study of mental 
manifestations as coming through the organ 
of mind, the brain. But let them persevere, 
and they will rapidly learn the interesting 
method of reading character accurately from 
external signs. Mind has been the subject 
of investigation in every age, but one diffi- 
culty has always been where to assign it a 
locality, and many a crude notion on the sub- 
ject has been advanced. Gradually the brain 
was fixed on, while a certain school imagined 
the ventricles to be its seat, and Aristotle, 
Galen, Plato, Haller, and others had each a 
different theory as to the connection of brain 
and mind. Willis placed memory in the fore- 
head. Magnus, in the thirteenth century, had 
a bust marked with the common senses in 
the forepart, cogitation in the middle, and 
memory and moving power at the back. 
Nemesius taught nearly the same, and Dolce, 
in 1562, had some more divisions, while Pro- 
chaska, in 1784, maintained that each divis- 
ion of the mind had a separate portion of 
brain as its seat. Then size and form of head, 
combined with power or talent in nations, 
was made the subject of study, and Blumen- 
bach’s, Camper’s, and Morton's researches 
brought out several important points as to 
sizes, capacity, angles, etc. Lavater did very 
good service in his attempts to reduce phys- 





iognomy to an exact rule; but it is mind 
which gives character to the face, or the phre- 
nology which gives the physiognomy, and, 
therefore, the observer of mind from the 
physiognomy of the head will always have 
the advantage, and be most successful in 
reading character from external signs. The 
outward signs of mental powers were much 
noticed by Dr. Gall, in Germany, nearly one 
hundred years ago. When at school he no- 
ticed that the boys with large, full eyes could 
express their ideas readily, knew words well, 
and were great talkers. He called that the 
sign of language. Then he noticed who 
were funny, deceitful, loved to pray, etc., and 
made his marks, until he was convinced that 
with patience he could find out any number 
of outward signs of character. The anato- 
mist who examines the brain by dissection 
only, could never, as previously stated, dis- 
cover such results, and may even yet, with 
his conservative mind, be long in admitting 
their truth. And the general reader may 
ask, How can thought have any connection 
with certain forms of bone in the head? He 
must just refer it to the proper cause, as Dr. 
Gall did, namely, that if the brain be the 
seat or instrument of the mind (not the mind 
itself), then the portion of brain behind the 
bone, as at the organs Comparison, Causality, 
or Eventuality, etc., enables the person to 
compare, to understand causation, to have a 
memory for events, history, etc. Thus it will 
be seen how form, size, and apparent power 
in different heads just give corresponding 
talents, powers, and dispositions in the indi- 
viduals. Thus individual tempers are known 
(temperament, health, and social position 
being taken into account), and thus national 
heads are accounted for. Activity, as shown 
in the combination of the three temperaments 
—mental, motive, vital—is a strong balance 
to power. Yet, other things being equal, the 
general size of the brain, and of each organ 
comparatively, is the amount or gauge of its 
power or function. How can a handful of 
large English heads control millions of small 
Hindoo heads? The new fields connected 
with the investigation of Phrenology are end- 
less, every year new discoveries are being 
made, and the science is already almost re- 
duced to a certainty. It was George Combe, 
a Scotchman, who made the science known 
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in our country, and now a Scotchman, Dr. 
Ferrier, is giving it great impetus. Then we 
have a Scottish Phrenological Museum in 


Edinburgh, where scientific men may study 
the matter in quietness, amid many hundreds 
of crania and busts. J.C. 8.” 
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Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worships God shall find him.— Young's Night Thoughts, 
The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 
Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.—Mrs. Hemans. 





LIVING UNTO LIFE. 


HAT is life-—and what doesit embody ? 

Is it the awakening of consciousness 

to form of expression? or can it be feeling 

satisfied with its conditions—needing noth- 

ing, caring nothing whence it originated, 
but inertly ready to live or die ? 

In human nature we find life abounding 
in illustrations that are both quantitative and 
qualitative in classification ; for man partakes 
of all things in nature and substance. In all 
our doings, feelings, thoughts, and expres- 
sions, we reflect the great world of mind and 
matter, and submit to the laws in common 
with every development of life. Human be- 
ings, we are everything in ourselves, encom- 
passing all powers and intelligences; and yet 
how little are we as men and women! Intu- 
itively, we know that life hath an immensity, 
a majestic grandeur that we are incompetent 
for considering—it seems to be forever in- 
comprehensible, illimitable, and mystifying ; 
and we, the “lords and "—pardon the intru- 
sion—“ ladies of creation ”—what are our 
thoughts, emotions, and expressions, in com- 
parison with this stupendous life ? 

We live; but sluggish is the life that 
hath not active intelligence to ask of its 
origin or destiny—to inquire what this emo- 
tion is which anticipates something, yea, 
many things of which it hath need, although 
it knoweth not its needs, nor why it requires, 
What am I? is a question, the very asking of 
which gives richness to the nature from which 
it springs. Miserable, indeed, is he who re- 
veres neither God nor mankind; who has 
found nothing that is sacred to hisinnermost 
soul—no precious hope in his heart, that he 
longs to embrace with an immortal energy. 
Poor in nature is he who can not afford the 





time, the thought, the endeavor, and will, to 
analyze his simplest of wishes. Frail is his 
religion that trusts all to God—asking for 
little or nothing, lest, asking amiss, it may 
be denied. 

THE ENIGMA OF LIFE. 

We know that our sun of life rises and 
sets—that we are born, and we die; but there 
is an unknown mystery all about it that re- 
fuses to reveal itself; and, rather than labor 
so much as to force a revelation, we defraud 
ourselves with the fallacious idea of repre- 
senting it with the algebraic 2, expecting an 
z to assume the care of its own powers—and. 
of ours, too—obligingly allowing us the free-- 
dom to dream dreams of past dreams from 
the cradle to the grave. 

Our first and second childhood play bo- 
peep over the hills of mind and matter,. 
thinking only of each other. Thought creeps: 
softly around at the foot of the hills, flies 
swiftly over and above the hills, and goes: 
ringing with echoes between the hills—but 
seldom and lightly touches the hills. We: 
smite the rock by accident, and behold, the: 
water gushes out! We quench our thirst,. 
and forget both the stream and the need 
which it has supplied. The blood courses 
through our veins, from extremity to extrem- 
ity, with its fluid life, endowing the flesh 
with the impulse of feeling and the sugges- 
tion of thought; and yet, we live because we: 
are born, and die because our forefathers have 
died. If we coin a thought, or invent a con 
venience, our moral courage is. provokingly 
slow to take out a patent until we havo found 
a precedent that has become accidently out- 
lawed, and then life presents the features of 
a grand lottery, and we have drawn the fa- 
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mous prize of election ; and, in mental ecstasy, 
we go dancing round and round like a top 
that is overjoyed to get release from restrain- 
ing fingers. 

Negatively, we think that as God willed 
us into being, He knows what to do for us— 
and why should we care for the morrow, or 
question the circumstances of to-day? Posi- 
tively and individually, we are a thought, a 
principle, or a will of Omnipotence, tempora- 
rily embodied in the human frame, and pur- 
posely obligated to it for mutually accruing 
benefits. 

We are, at once, resultant and causative of 
special combinations that are too complex 
for present satisfactory elucidation ; but the 
growth of knowledge—the concentration of 
facts—was the positive thought, the distinct 
purpose, the living will-force through which, 
and by which, we were generated, and in 
which we find endurance of life. 

The man with a single idea is a very dimin- 
utive fragtion of manhood. He is an incon- 
ceivable fragment of entire thought, and— 
like a ship without ballast—tempest-tossed, 
unmanageable, and at last drifts, shattered 
and wrecked, on the mountain-ribbed ocean 
of life. The combined elements of thought 
which make up externals are, to his one idea, 
like herds of untamed beasts of the forest ; 
they surround it, and demand its morsel of 
life for the momentary support of its larger 
being. “To him that hath shall be given; 
and he that hath not, from him shall be 
taken even that which he hath.” 

The power of thought should be utilized 
in a ratio comparative with its increase of 
growth. Every single thought has its active 
capacity of power; every idea its moving 
volume of intelligence. We admit that noth- 
ing is made in vain, and then unconcernedly 
look around and over the immense territory 
of uninhabited mentality that is calling for 
occupancy—to the multitudes of meandering 
streams that are emptying their unobstructed 
waters of waste into oblivious seas, needing 
something more then creative power to man- 
ifest the spirit that originated them. 

NATURE NOT PERFECT. 

That nature is perfect in its primitiveness, 
is an absurdity. That man was created for 
the sole purpose of dying, is an insult to the 
father and mother of humanity; yet this is 





the one creed of Christendom: “ Behold, man 
is born to die!” As soon as we are born we 
commence the adoption of all the methods 
preparatory to a mental and physical death, 
belittling ourselves with a religion that makes 
us feel extremely wicked in the natural pur- 
suance of inborn intuitions, and equally pious 
and dutiful, if we obliterate our reason to 
prevent it from leading us away from God, 
into the iniquities of question and curiosity. 

Let us suppose that birth and death are 
the northern and southern polarities—that 
we are born at Greenland; and as soon as 
we begin to reason consciously, we are pre- 
informed that we shall ge to Oceanica, by- 
and-by — perhaps in ten years, perhaps in 
eighty years ; it would be rather detrimental 
to the general usefulness of the intervening 
years, if we do nothing but make prepara- 
tions, and contrive speculations, for the life 
down in Oceanica. This is exactly what we 
are doing with our powers of genius. 

The aggregate of our teaching is suicidal 
in its extreme tendencies. Were it not for 
our little antagonisms, for the active opposi- 
tion of paltry opinions, we should rush, al- 
together, to one side of the careening life- 
boat, causing it to capsize. But a better fate 
awaits us. These angularities and antagon- 
isms are our life-preservers. We are habitu- 
ated to reason—neither from cause to effect, 
nor from known facts back to supposition, 
but impulsively, like children, we jump 
from possibility to probability, until wearied 
with the exercise, when we adjourn, in- 
definitely, with anything in shape or sem- 
blance of a conclusion. “Order may be 
Heaven’s first law "—it is undeniably the last 
resort of man. Heretofore, man has seemed 
to be a sublime misconception of Deity, 
inconsistent in nature with all outward ex- 
istence, and antagonistic to Creator and him- 
self created. His own architect, he despises 
the architecture, persists that he can do 
better than he does, but continues to fashion 
with the same molds, patterns, and devices— 
with the same instrumentalities of construc- 
tion throughout, advising everybody to 
adopt a style of mechanism uniform with his 
own; and the next thing in order is the 
anathematizing of adherents and followers. 
He is anything but that-which he would be, 
and he wouldn’t be anything but himself for 
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worlds, Profoundly jealous of identity, he 
is both eager and afraid to merge his qualifi- 
cations into a larger being—into a character 
superior to that which allows him so little 
margin for conscientious growth. It is strict- 
ly impossible for him to get outside of the 
boundaries of his nature. But the territory 
is so extensive, and so seldom are its borders 
traversed, that he frequently gets lost in its 
labyrinths, and wanders for periods indefinite, 
without compass to guide, or sun to throw 
light upon the unknown way. 
“I tremble at myself, 
And in myself am lost!” 

It is a terrible condition, this getting into 
unknown and unfamiliar surroundings—ter- 
rible to our superstitious ignorance ; but not 
so very disadvantageous, perhaps, to him who 
hath knowledge of himself. Had we an ap- 
preciative confidence in our own abilities, and 
a fair insight of our constituent characteris- 
tics, the desert, or the wilderness would pre- 
sent new and interesting expressions of the 
face of nature, and of nature’s God ; the pov- 
erty of worldly goods, or the dearth of human 
affection would be nothing more than the 
affliction of a day. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY. 

It is our own nature that we do not under- 
stand; it is our own impulse that we do not 
control; it is our individuality that we have 
not recognized by measure of thought or ex- 
pression. It is ourself standing in our own 
light that prevents us from seeing the outer 
relations as they influence us. 

What am I! should preface every other 
thought. Ourself the centric force of our 
little individual world, we live by alternately 
throwing off this force, and receiving that 
which is simultaneously emitted by surround- 
ing individualities. Intelligence for intelli- 
gence, quality for quality, and degree for 
degree. This is the law of justice, and its 
supremacy holds the scales in balance. There 
is no promise for the trickster, the flatterer, 
or the pacificator, if he attempts to erase or 
omit a single letter of the law. 

Intelligence is not recognizable to unintel- 
ligent elements any more than is beauty 
to vulgar minds. The magnificence of the 
thunder-storm has no response from him who 
sees and hears only the missiles of death and 
destruction in the flashing and booming of 





heaven's artillery. The infinite and inex- 
haustible varieties of hue and color, with 
their intensity or delicacy of shade and 
expression—intercommunicating the revela- 
tions of terrestrial and celestial thought—have 
nothing of attraction or assimillation for the 
uncultured taste, or the dormant mind. The 
exquisite emotions of a pure and tender affec- 
tion are, to the selfish mortal, nothing more, 
nothing less precious than the enjoyment of 
personal greed and covetousness. 

Capacity pleads for development and cul- 
ture, while evolution and involution volunteer 
their forces as co-operative agencies thereto. 
The inductive qualities of our nature are si- 
multaneous—we had almost said synonymous 
—with its productive intuition. Mr. B. and 
Mr. C., two young farmers, have taken up 
sections of land on opposite shores of the 
river. They are talking, across the stream, 
of their individual prospects in the agricul- 
tural line of business. Mr. B. says: “I have 
more grain than I can dispose of advantage 
ously in the grain-market, and, thinking you 
might be similarly situated in regard"to your 
neat stock, I came down to the river, this 
morning, to see you, in hopes to make some 
arrangement with you, so that a part of your 
stock can be fed with a portion of my grain.” 
“Exactly my ideas, sir, and I intended to 
make the proposition as soon asI could see 
you,” replies Mr. C. Now, if Mr. C. had 
been shrewd, according to the views of some 
shark-eyed huckster, he would have found 
the key to a style of oratory that would have 
taken every dollar out of Mr. B.’s sight while 
his grain was waiting for a market, and as 
glibly enumerated the dozens of individuals 
standing with bank-notes in hand, day and 
night—half-famished—waiting for the drov- 
er’s herd. But the slow shrewdness of the 
honest farmer sees beyond the “ bargain ” of 
a day, the prospect of an extended commerce. 
The trade commenced with the exchange of 
cereals and cattle—a ferry-boat chartered, 
and the immediate result is something more 
than the utilization of waste power in each 
man’s possession ; for the stream, which has 
hitherto divided their interests, becomes a 
bond of union, and a trio of forces are unit- 
ized. : 

CHILDHOOD’S PROPHECY. 
“ Veni, vidi, vict /” is the symbolical lan- 
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guage of the prattling child, and a significant 
prophecy of the innate powers of human 
achievement. ‘When I am a big man,” an- 
ticipates every item in the category of ambi- 
tious attainments. There is nothing too 
great, too difficult, or too good for the young 
aspirant. Alas, that his ambition so soon 
gets enveloped in the mists of fear and 
distrust—that it was born merely to die! 
The child develops physically, while its men- 
tal powers coil up into drowsiness, and all 
its enjoyments and experiences are manifested 
through a lower gradation of intelligence, 
and an increasing growth of animal life. 
Anatomists and metaphysicians, generally, 
tell us that this alternating torpidity and ac- 
tivity of physiological and intellectual life is 
a natural process of unfoldment ; but forbear- 
ing to explain how the equilibrium is held 
they leave a wide margin for discussion. The 
boisterous, unthinking buoyancy of youth 
grates discordantly upon adult sensibilities, 
making havoc of serious thought, and laugh- 
ing unfeelingly at that which we consider its 
rude return for the kindness of our solicitous 
discretion ; therefore, it well becomes our so- 
briety to inquire where the discord and in- 
harmony are developing — whether in our 
minds, the minds of our children, or in both 
and all. The susceptibility of child charac- 
ter is extremely delicate, and, although we 
believe with some one, who has said “ the 
whole man is in the child,” it is very evident 
that the man is choked out from many a 
childhood, leaving child growth to be per- 
petuated ; and while we look upon vacancy 
or imbecility with horror and dread, the 
more dangerous lunacy of an impracticable 
education is overlooked and ignored. 

We would not bequeath posterity with the 
single gift of imitation ; but we would recom- 
mend originality, not wholly unmindful of 
the utility of other men’s experiences. We 
would sometimes teach the power of justice, 
by faithful representation of the complex re- 
sults of injustice. We would teach the con- 
venience of truth by delineation of the 
inconveniences of incessant strategy and end- 
less maneuver. We would teach the torture 
of self-abasement, in contrast with a clear, 
untroubled conscience. Our individual tran- 
sit is too brief for a close, analytical study 
of nature in its entirety; but one life, one 





sphere, one condition is typical of other lives, 
spheres, and conditions; and a rudimentary 
knowledge is essentially the foundation wall, 
the basis of our human superstructure. Com- 
parison and contrast are ready and willing 
teachers; and when we employ them, dis- 
proportion must gravitate toward symmetry. 
KNOWLEDGE EVERYWHERE. 

Intelligence molds itself in the rock ;it scin- 
tillates in the star; it rains downits crystal 
fountain of tears from the leaden cloud ; the 
brooks and the rivers take up the rythmical 
song, and with a joyous faith go singing all 
the long way to the mother sea; the trees 
instinctively bow their heads while the rush- 
ing winds exhale the spicy perfumes gather- 
ed in foreign climes; the mountains keep 
watch over the sleeping valleys, like patri- 
archs guarding their tender flocks ; the bees, 
the birds, the insects, know where and how 
to make their homes; and great and small 
are busy with the peculiar wisdom of their 
natures. Everything embodies the answer 
to our inquisitive interests in its being ; every 
thought imparts duration to the brain which 
it electrifies. If we partake mentally of the 
rock, it is the “ rock of ages ” that shall give 
security to our feet. If we study the features 
of the star, we discover faith in its beaming. 
If we whisper to the sea, the mysteries of 
eternity come resounding through its mighty 
waters. The tree of life, the mountains of 
everlasting greatness, the bird, bee, and flow- 
er—all have their wonderful worlds of living 
knowledge ; and when we put ourselves in 
communication with their unrevealed spirits 
and their silent thoughts—when we observe 
the simplicity of their ordinary habits, and 
the grandeur of their loftiest moods, togeth- 
er with the law of attraction which holds 
them concrete—then we create and encourage 
a telegraphic inter-communication of sympa- 
thy, by our appreciation of mutual depend- 
ence and obligation. We stand at the door 
of the human temple, absorbing and receiv- 
ing certain ideas and impressions from exte- 
rior life, and, turning thought back to the 
inner temple of its nativity, we find the rec- 
ord of a corresponding world of wisdom, 
power, and beauty already created therein— 
an immortality of love that, understanding 
universal need, hath found a universal law 
of interchangeable life. 
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Reciprocity does not admit the process of 
cheapening a mental or moral commodity of 
exchange to accommodate the purse of the 
buyer. The fictitious fairness of a vulgar 
brokerage that secures toleration by its im- 
maculate placards—which buys the air at 
nominal figures, and sells it to fabulous ad- 
vantage—is only the phantom commerce of 
plebianism. It is the speculative conceit of 
deceived ignorance, and, like the glittering 
dew, vanishes at the approach of the rising 
sun of intelligence. 

I must give my thought to obtain another 
thought, and whatsoever of external things 
I may desire, I learn that they are duplicates 
of hidden things of my own nature. Let me 
set myself at work ‘to bring them out to the 
light, or—better choice—let me carry the light 
to the innermost recesses of my soul to burn 
day and night, so that I shall not be obliged 
to grope in the darkness for the requisite fac- 
ulties of the day. 

REAL HAPPINESS DIFFUSIVE. 

Not in the inheritance of goodness and 
beauty are we significantly blessed; but 
when we ignite these with our inspira- 
tional emotions they become perpetual fires 
for the hearths of our homes. We must 
heap up the fuel to make living coals of fire, 
and send the light and the warmth out to 
radiate and cheer the darkness of unknown 
and untraversed territory, where we may 
hereafter venture and, perchance getting lost, 
find ourselves in the tender hearts of loving 
humanity. There is just a decimal fraction 
of us, individually—a decimal with ever so 
many ciphers between us and the period that 
rounds our value ; all the rest of Omniscience 
is about us making up the universe. There- 
fore it is the height of folly to attempt to 
belittle our neighbors for an impossibility of 
becoming great by comparison. This has 
been ihe favored plan of theologian, moral- 
ist, philanthropist, politician, manufacturer, 
parent, and pupil; and now the cat and dog 
“stoop to conquer.” Let us leave them. 
Perhaps they will show greater skill and 
better valor than we have displayed. 

We have just begun—thank God that we 
have begun—to educate our eyes and ears to 
the work of discrimination. We seethat the 
mute drops knowledge from the tips of his 
fingers without a sound; while folly slides 





from the lubricated tongue of the linguist to 
explode when it touches solidity. A great 
man appears upon the modern stage of life, 
and while the clamorous throng of worship- 
ers have asked and learned—* Who is he?” 
some unobtrusive spectator is trying to still 
the questioner that, away down in the depths 
of his nature, asks: “ What are they, who 
have given him to the world, and at what 
price of self-sacrifice was he given? What 
ambitions have father and mother, and, per- 
haps, unselfish brothers and sisters, cramped 
under their own humble living for the sake 
of this nobility which hath come into our 
midst ?” 

There are other parents who have begun in 
their green old age to grow in usefulness and 
wisdom, and their second growth eclipses 
the first—an example to those who are too 
old (?) to learn new things. There is always 
a feeling of sadness connected with the 
warmest enthusiasm we can indulge, when 
the object of our admiration stands so high, 
so august, that its own parentage must wor- 
ship it unseen and unheard, because unquali- 
fied to recognize its wonderful product. In all 
probability, the instance is rare where parents 
do not imperceptibly appreciate the conjoint 
creation of their individual natures; and this 
would be apparent, if minds and hearts were 
wedded, instead of fortunes—and, oftener, 
misfortunes. Now and then we witness the 
beautiful companionship of father and son, 
of.mother and daughter, keeping step in the 
march of progress; a few more lines, a softer 
and more subdued expression in the face of 
maturity, the firmness of the step made gen- 
tle with discretion—these to mark the differ- 
ence of years and the value of experience; 
but we would not wish to see this in every 
household, for we are willing that every gen- 
eration shall gather its trophies of wisdom. 

HOME GIVES THE IMPULSE. 

Because the feet of youth are swift, shall 
we despair of reaching the goal? Is our ex- 
perience to weigh nothing in the balance of 
destiny? Parental influence gives color, tone, 
and weight to the atmosphere of home. 
Commerce is molded here; justice and the 
affections are welded or severed here; the 
busy world of mechanics is reflected from the 
firelight on the hearth; and whether we live 
anew to the re-birth of the individual, or 
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find the glories of eternity increasing in the 
broader and multiplied existences of our 
children, there is nothing lost by our efforts 
to unfold the drapery of thought that is 
wrapped about the face of nature; but there 
is much to be gained when we attempt to 
measure our duties by unlimited capacity, 
even though we fail to secure the desired 
dimensions of power. 

When fear hath fled from her own ghost, 
affrighted, half swooning at our feet, shall we 
accept the prophecy that hath fallen prema- 
turely from the pallor of her lips? Because 
man is born, and because he dies out from 
the sight of those who still remain in the 
circle of humanity, shall we accept birth to 
satisfy the greed of death? Shall we light 
our tapers for the mere purpose of extinguish- 
ing them? Nay, rather let us, while we live, 
live unto life, trusting nature to snuff the 





candle so that it shall go out “just in the 
nick of time.” And when some one tells us— 


“*Tis not the whole of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die,” 


let us beware that we cast not a shadow of 
stain upon the value of present time and op- 
portunity by our opaque conclusion, that 
because it isn’t all of life to live, it must be 
the whole of life to die. The annihilationist 
is not more remote from truth than are those 
who live constantly unto death, which, in 
itself, is the continuance of change—the ex- 
tension of present evolutionary and inyolu- 
tionary life. 

Many are they who have recompensed 
themselves in “the life that now is;” multi 
tudes have failed to glean a harvest of 
golden sheaves from the chaff which they 
have scattered to the wayward winds. 

ROSINE KNIGHT. 


—__+04-—__ 


WHO CAN 


TELL? 


BY BERTHA H. ELLSWORTH. 


‘*Who shall give account unto Him that is ready to judge the quick and the dead ?” 


To the city where all shall repair 
I wandered to-day, and I read 

The inscriptions the white tablets bear, 
By the living placed over the dead. 


While the sleepers lie speechless and still 
With folded hands under the mold, 

Of the life which they used, good or ill, 
They heed not what tale may be told; 


But the rank which the world gave them here 
O’er their ashes seems symbolized yet: 

In fair spots proud columns appear, 
For the rich, traced with praise and regret. 


in a deep, swampy hollow, where glows 
Scarce a smile from the sun on their bed, 
The dust of the paupers repose ; 
Not a word of their virtues is said. 


Saving these, were the records all true, 
One must think only good people die. 
Is it well truth to falsely construe, 
Or write o’er them a flattering lie ? 


fhough their lips for the false or the true 
Shall never bear witness again, 
hey lived much as other folks do 
While they dwelt here as women and men. 


And all were but human and weak, 
And some, doubtless, did far from well; 





And though we of their sins need not speak, 
Of virtues they had not, why tell? 


And the living knew not all that lay 
In the hearts now all mould'ring the game, 
Even though they would truthfully say 
Who seemed to deserve praise or blame. 


I know not of sunshine or gloom 
The portion which life may bestow, 
Nor where nor what manner of tomb 
Shall be mine when I slumber so low. 


And I know not of good or of ill, 

The height and the depth of the whole, 
Which, active or latent, may fill 

My being, and color my soul. 


I with poverty’s children may lie, 
In a grave all forgotten and lone; 
Or, should the world care when I die, 
Be lauded in sculptured white stone. 


But the paupers might humbly have kept 
A soul-treasure greater in worth 

Than she who in marble pomp slept 
With the wealthy and honored of earth. 


Then carve me no praises on stone 
Of merit, where but grievous fault 
May be seen by that One, Who, alone, 
Knoweth whom to condemn or exalt. 
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DR. HORATIUS BONAR. 


—o—_ 


HE organization of this eminent Scottish 
Zz divine is striking. A remarkably broad 
head declares the man of energy, activity, and 
practical ability, the man of force and execu- 
tive power. It would be difficult for such a 
brain to keep still or “ lie off;” even when wea- 
riness and debility admonish the approach of 
exhaustion, he must be active still, although 
in a sphere of relaxation. Does he take a run 








and as an organizer of acquired facts, are re- 
markable. His sense of the refined and grace- 
ful and elegant is acute. A natural critic, he 
can discriminate between the true and the false 
in esthetics, and describe with remarkable 
power whatever attracts his attention. Ardent 
in feeling, sympathetic and friendly, earnest 
and emphatic, ingenious and inventive, thor- 
Ough-going and practical, having withal a 
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through the highlands of his native Scotland, 
or does he visit the Continent of Europe for a 
breathing spell, we find him with eyes and ears 
open taking notes of what comes in his way. 

He must work; it is his nature. He has in a 
marked degree the elements of versatility ; is 
not satisfied with plodding on in one line, but 
must have several irons in the fire—and can 
keep them hot. His talents as an observer, 





strong and enduring physique, Dr. Bonar is a 
man to make his mark in the world, and to 
reflect honor on the profession to which he 
belongs. 

He inherited the clerical disposition, being 
sprung from a family of ministers that can 
be traced back nearly to the Reformation, 
His great-great-grandfather, great-grand father. 
and grandfather were ministers. His own 
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father, James Bonar, was solicitor of excise for 
Scotland. Two of his brothers are in the min- 
istry. 

Born in 1808, he was educated mainly at 
the high-school of Edinburgh, and afterward 
at the university, finishing his professional 
studies under such men as Dr. Welsh and Dr. 
Chalmers. 

In 1837 Dr. Bonar was settled in the North 
Church of Kelso, a famous old border town at 
the confluence of the Tweed and Teviot. Kel- 
so had long been known as a literary provin- 
cial town. It was the first such town that 
could boast of a printing-press of its own in 
Scotland. Its newspapers have always stood 
high, and have done good service once and 
again in the cause of truth. The surrounding 
country is of extreme beauty and full of his- 
toric interest. Two miles to the north of it is 
the village of Ednam, the birthplace of the 
poet Thomson. 

Dr. Bonar found here a congenial field of 
labor; and to him it was a field of labor. He 
found work as a pastor, and as a preacher and 
teacher, even more than sufficient for any one 
man; but with it all he found time for literary 
pursuits. He edited The Presbyterian, a serial 
which took very high standing for a time. 

It was in those stirring times that he began 
to issue “ The Kelso Tracts.” They appeared 
from time to time, without regular method of 
any kind. They had three main points ouly 
in view: first, a clear and simple exhibition of 
the nature of the Gospel; second, words of 
warning; and, third, “ the building up of saints 
in our most holy faith.” One of these tracts, 
“ Believe and Live,” published in 1839, had, as 
we have reason to know, a very marked influ- 
ence upon its many readers. It had a very 
large circulation in this country, and is, we 
believe, still circulated in the United States. 

He left the Established Church of Scotland 
in 1843, and cast in his lot with the Free 
Church. But to him “the disruption” made 
little change. From some peculiarity in the 
title-deeds of the North Church, he and his 
congregation retained possession of it, and re- 
mained in undisturved possession for the great- 
er part of twenty years. His congregation and 
he were then ejected, and they had another 
church to build, which they speedily and cheer- 
fully accomplished, and all went on as before. 

It would occupy many of our pages should 
we attempt to give a fair outline of the pub- 
lished works of Dr. Bonar. We must content 
ourselves with indicating a few of the more 
prominent. In 1846 he published a little book 





under the title of “Truth and Error,” in the 
form of ten letters, dedicated and addressed to 
the members of his own congregation, a trea- 
tise small in bulk, but weighty, and clear, and 
abundant in matter. It is a book which con- 
tains solid truth, firmly and forcibly put, which 
is well suited for all times. Few readers of 
his “ Hymns of Faith and Hope” will need to 
be told, also, that he has an extensive acquaint- 
ance with hymnology. 

One of the most popular of Dr. Bonar’s 
prose works was an early publication, “ The 
Night of Weeping.” It had a marvelous sale 
in a short time of more than sixty thousand 
copies. It was fullowed by two companion 
volumes, at intervals, entitled, “The Morning 
of Joy,” and “ The Eternal Day.” 

Dr. Bonar holds very strong “ pre-millenarian 
views.” These views he argues in a well- 
known volume, entitled, “ Prophetic Land- 
marks,” which he has enriched in successive 
editions by quotations and references from his 
multifarious readings, and which is certainly 
by far the clearest and ablest exposition of the 
doctrines held by pre-millenarians. It gave 
rise to the book on the other side of the ques- 
tion by Dr. David Brown, in which the oppo- 
site view is as clearly and as ably stated and 
defined. Any one who reads these two vol- 
umes will have ample materials for forming a 
judgment on this very important question of 
Bible interpretation. We know no two vol- 
umes in which the views held by the best 
men on both sides are so clearly and fully set 
forth. 

In 1856 Dr. Bonar began to feel the strain of 
his long-continued labors, and rest and relaxa- 
tion were imperatively demanded. He made 
a long tour through the Desert of Sinai and 
the Holy Land. On his return, in re-established 
health, the first fruits to the public was the 
publication of a volume entitled, “‘ The Desert 
of Sinai,” and this was speedily followed by 
its complement, “The Land of Promise.” 
These two volumes contain much information, 
and many graphic pictures of scenes of inter- 
est; and they are full of morsels of Biblical 
criticism, the ripe product of a well-stored 
mind, 

The well-known Christian Treasury, a month- 
ly periodical, was started in Edinburgh in the 
year 1845. It was edited from its commence- 
ment by the Rev. Andrew Cameron, now in 
Melbourne, who retired from the editorship in 
1859. Dr. Bonar succeeded him, and still con- 
tinues his editorial labors. In addition, he also 
edits, and has edited from its commencement, 
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more than twenty years ago, The Quarterly 
Journal of Prophecy, a periodical which devotes 
itself mainly to the consideration of prophetic 
subjects and matters bearing more or less 
directly on the interpretation of prophecy. 
Perhaps the most valuable, and, in many re- 
spects, the most laborious of all Dr. Bonar’s 





works, is one which he has for some time been 
engaged upon, and entitled, “ Light and Truth ; 
or, Bible Thoughts and Themes.” Four vol- 
umes are already published, and a fifth, now 
about ready, will complete it. The work con- 
sists of a series of short studies on selected texts 
from the Old and New Testaments. 


——__+0+e —___ 


ADHESIVENESS 


DHESIVENESS gives a love of friends; 
disposition to associate, and is adapted 

to man’s requisition for society and concert 
of action. Its excess leads to undue fond- 
ness for friends and company. Its deficiency 
to neglect of friends and society: the hermit 
disposition. Here are some of the Scriptural 
recognitions of the organ of ADHESIVENESS : 


Then Joseph could not refrain himself—and he wept 
aloud, and said unto his brethren, I am Joseph; doth 
my father yet live? And he said unto his brethren, 
Come near to me; I am Joseph your brother, whom ye 
sold into Egypt. A¢gd he fell upon his brother Benja- 
min’s neck and wept, and Benjamin wept upon his neck. 
Moreover, he kjssed all his brethren, and wept upon 
them ; and after that his brethren talked with him. 

Entreat me not to leave thee, for whither thou goest 
I will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge; thy peo- 
ple shall be my } yom and thy God my God, here 
thou diest will I die, and there will I be buried ; the Lord 
do t 9 to me and more also, if aught but death part thee 
and me. 

The soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul of David, 
and Jonathan loved him as his own soul. 

This is my commandment, That ye love one another, 
as I have loved you. Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends. Ye 
are my friends. Henceforth, I call you not servants ; but 
I have called you friends ; for all things that I have heard 
of my Father, I have made known unto you. 

A man that hath friends must show himself friendly. 

Two are better than one; for if they fall, the one will 
lift up his fellow ; if one prevail against him, two shall 
withstand him; and a threefold cord is not quickly 
broken. 

Behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity! 


Society is held together chiefly through 
friendship; without this quality there would 
be no concert of action; no community; no 
society. 

True, lasting, unchanging friendship de- 
pends much upon the combination of other 
faculties, especially the moral and relig- 
ious sentiments. Without Conscientiousness, 
which is the basis of integrity, there would 
be treachery; but when friendship is en- 
lightened and our companions chosen with 
reference to compatibility, and when rooted 
in godliness, it will endure, and we need not 
fear estrangement. 

The importance of friendship is seen every- 
where in civilized life; but nowhere is it 
more potent than in religious organizations. 
The want of this power is exhibited in the 





—FRIENDSHIP. 


following paragraph by Rev. John Hall, 
wherein he invokes his people to Be Cor- 
DIAL.” He says: P 

“You enter a church on the Sabbath fore- 
noon with a timid, hesitating step; are grave- 
ly, civilly scrutinized by the sexton, who, you 
feel, is taking your measure and estimating 
your social position. The worshipers pass 
you as if you were a post. They do not jos- 
tle you, nor yet notice you; they are not rude, 
but severely let you alone. 

“You sit in the pew near other worshipers 
in body, but remote enough from them as far 
as sympathy is concerned. One or two chil- 
dren see you furtively, and a casual adult 
may, perhaps, suggest to you the propriety 
of your explaining how you came to be there, 
but yoa are no further noticed; and when 
the minister pronounces the blessing, you do 
not feel as if you had any right to appropri- 
ate any part of it to yourself. 

“Many quiet respectable churches have 
this spirit. It is hard to say who is respon- 
sible for it, or for correcting it. But it is no 
help. It chills those who had a little warmth, 
and it keeps out those who are a little cold. 
It is as effective against the approach of the 
poor asa notice against trespassers. And 
while persons who value the church as a so- 
cial elevator may go and help to work the 
refrigerating machine, some ‘respectable’ per- 
sons who want a little religion, as such, will 
keep away. For the sake of every lawful 
purpose of a church, all men should keep 
this spirit out. The sexton should look 
pleasant, and find a stranger a seat, as if he 
expected him. Bibles and hymn-books should 
be handed by the nearest worshipers. There 
would be no harm in the minister praying 
for those friends who have turned in to wor- 
ship; and if a pleasant nod came as the 
hymn-book is returned, as much as to say, 
‘Glad to see you—hope you'll come again,’ 
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it would eke out even a poor sermon, and 
send the ‘ casual’ away with a good impres- 
sion. A church may have a spirit that wel- 
comes, or a spirit that repels, the people, but 
surely the bride is to say ‘ Come.’” 

Rey. Dr. Hall probably speaks for himself 
and for the Presbyterian church — whose 
membership is very dignified and severely 
proper, if not just a little proud, and the 
picture he paints seems true to the life. But 
this is not true of all Christian churches. 
Take the Baptists and the Methodists, for 
example. Are they not eminently social and 





friendly? How they look after each other 
and all pull together! Of course, now and 
then one rebels, breaks away, and sets up for 
himself when he finds his brethren too slow. 
But they shut none out who wish to come in. 

A young clergyman who has large Adhe- 
siveness, and is friendly, will become popu- 
lar though he may be less learned or brilliant 
than some others. It will be the same with 
a physician, a lawyer, dentist,-etc. The ele- 
ment of friendship is an almost sure stepping- 
stone to success in any of the walks of life. 
Let it be properly cultivated. 








{)hsiognomy, or ignd of fart 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser, 








LAUGHTER. 


F all the audible expressions of the human 
passions there is none more pleasing than 
laughter. The mind, overtaxed with a sense 
of the ridiculous or amusing, finds vent and 
relief by audibly exercising itself in a very ami- 
able manner. A somewhat ridiculous appear- 





BRiMFULL oF Fun. 


* ance, however, marks the features; yet the 
close student of physiognomy will observe in a 
laughing countenance a property of reason ex- 
pressive of something more than a simple ap- 
preciation of the ridiculous. I imagine that a 
man born and reared in the cave of Trophonius, 





of which it was once said, that if a man once 
ever entered, he was never after seen to laugh, 
would be forcibly struck with the figure of a 
laughing countenance, and would, undoubted- 
ly, soon become an earnest disciple of Darwin. 
Under the influence of laughter, the optical 
organs assume a dazzling appearance, and 
shoot forth sparkles highly characteristic of the 
joy and mirth within; the mouth also forms 
itself into a peculiar shape, making, generally, 
as close a call as possible upon the organs of 
hearing; in fact, the whole physiognomy is 
marked by a peculiar, radiant expression. 
There is in laughter an agreeable and desirable 
sensation, since it serves to slacken the mind, 
to drive away dull care, and dispel the gloom 
which often settles upon the spirits. 

Though laughter may be considered a prop- 
erty of reason, the excess of it may well be 
considered a mark of foliy; indeed, “ there is 
nothing so foolish as the laugh of fools.” This 
is easily accounted for, inasmuch as a “ fool 
laugheth at his own folly.” It has well been 
said that man, in spite of all the woe and sor- 
row which afflict him on earth, is the merriest 
of all creatures. It is a part of his nature that 
he seeks to turn into ridicule the conspicuous 
infirmities of those about him. Wherever he 
turns himself he finds objects for laughter ; he is 
mirthful when he considers characters and qual- 
ities that would cause pity in a higher being. 

“Man, proud man, 
» Dressed in a little brief authority, 
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Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 

As make the angels weep—who, with our spleens, 

Would make themselves langh mortal.” 

A man endowed with a lively perception of 
the ludicrous possesses, generally, a strong pro- 
pensity to create a laugh, and will laugh heart- 
ily himself at anything witty or funny. The 





SARDONIC. 


laughing man is always an amiable man; he 
sueceeds in diffusing a cheerfulness through 
conversation; enlivens those about him, and 
is, therefore, a congenial companion. 

An eminent English writer of the previous 
century, in an essay on laughter, affirms that it 
tends to weaken the faculties, and is indicative 
of mental infirmity. I claim that laughter is 
indicative of intelligence. The infant mind, 
before it is able to express its conception of 
things by a single intelligible word, gives 
marked evidence of its appreciation of objects 
by simple laughter. The matured and intelli- 
gent mind finds in laughter a language express- 
ive of mirth; and mirth is simply a part and 
parcel of his composition. I claim that the ac- 
tivity of the mind is greatly increased by laugh- 
ter, and that it contributes to health and bodily 
vigor. It imparts a buoyancy to the spirits, 
arouses the mind from its dormancy, makes it 
elastic and sprightly; while indulgence in 
laughter and hilarity increases respiration, pro- 
motes digestion, and creates an appetite. 

Experience teaches us that the jovial, laugh- 
ing man lives long and dies easily, while the 
sober, sanctimonious religionist, who holds that 
the exercise of the laughing faculty is improper 
and even wrong, soon becomes metamorphosed 
into a hardened cynic. He becomes misan- 
thropic, morose, and melancholy, he ever looks 
upon the dark side of things, he sighs often, 
and “every sigh drives a nail into his coffin.” 
We have an old adage which runs, “ laugh and 
be fat,’ which, I think, is largely corr “borated 
by human experience. 





Some one has said that the character of a 
man may be discerned in every sentence which 
he utters. I think it may be said, with equal 
truth, that the character of a person may be 
recognized by his laughter, for there are as 
many varieties of laughter as there are differ- 
ent temperaments. By a person’s laughter I 
think it possible to discover whether he be 
gentle and mild, or coarse and harsh, toward 
those with whom he associates. 

The gods themselves seem to have been fond 
of laughter; we read of the “ laughter-loving 
dame,” which title was given to Venus, the 
loveliest of the ancient divinities, and Milton 
makes her parent to “ heart-easing mirth,” who, 

“With two sister graces more, 
No ivy-crowned Bacchus bore.” 

Laughter, whether it be the gentle mirth of 
the modest maiden, or the noisy fun of the 
merry man, speaks to us in accents gay and 
festive, telling us that laughter is heaven-born, 
its exercise free in “ pleasures unreproved,” and 
reminds us simply of the Latin motto, Ride, st 
sapis—Laugh, if you are wise. Then, 

“Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jests and youthful jollity, 
Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks and wreathed smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 
And love to live in dimpie sleek ; 
Sport that wrinkled care derides, 
And laughter holding both his sides.” 
F. B. P. 


——__09-— — 


SOME MODES OF HAND-SHAKING 
AND THEIR MEANING. 


VERY man shakes hands according to 

his nature, whether it be timid or 
aggressive, proud or humble, courteous or 
churlish, vulgar or refined, sincere or hypo- 
critical, enthusiastic or indifferent. The nicest 
refinements and idiosyncrasies of character 
may not perhaps be discoverable in this 
fashion, but the more salient points of tem- 
perament and individuality may be made 
clear to the understanding of most people by 
a better study of what I shall call the physi- 
ology or the philosophy of hand-sbaking. 
Some people are too “robustious ” to be alto- 
gether pleasant. They take the offered hand 
with the grasp of a vice, and as if they had 
with malice prepense resolved to squeeze all 
the delicate little bones of your knuckles into 
pulp or mince-meat. And while the tears of 
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agony come into your eyes and run down your 
cheeks, they smile at you benignantly, like 
gentle giants, unconscious of their strength 
and of the tyranny with which they exercise 
it. Many of them are truly good fellows, and 
mean all the cordiality of which their awful 
squeeze is the manifestation. Another, and 
even more odious kind of hand-shaker, is he 
who offers you his hand, but will not permit 
you to get fair hold of it— 
“ With finger-tip he condescends 

To touch the fingers of his friends, 

As if he feared their palms might brand 

Some moral stigma on his hand.” 

To be treated with the cool contempt of 
supercilious scorn which such a mode of 
salutation implies, is worse than not to be 
saluted at all. Better a foeman, with whom 
you feel on terms of equality, than an ac- 
quaintance—he can not be called a friend— 
who looks down upon you as if he were a 
superior being, and will not admit your 
social equality without a drawback and a 
discount. It sometimes happens, however, 
that this result is due to the diffidence of the 
shakee, rather than to the pride of the shaker. 
If a timid man will not hold his hand out far 





enough to enable another to grasp it fairly, 
it is his own fault, and betrays a weakness in 
his own character, and not a defect in that 
of him who would be friendly with him. 
Another hand-shaker whose method is in- 
tolerable, and with whom it is next to impos- 
sible to remain on friendly terms, is the one 
who offers you one finger instead of five, as 
much as to say, I am either too preoccupied 
in myself, or think too little of you, to give 
you my whole hand. With such a man the 
interchange of any but the barest and scan- 
tiest courtesy is rendered difficult. Friend- 
ship is wholly out of the question. To shake 
hands without removing the glove is an act 
of discourtesy which, if unintentional and 
thoughtless, requires an apology for the 
hurry or inadvertence which led to it. This 
idea would also cease to be an occult rem- 
nant of the old notion that the glove might 
conceal a weapon. Hence true courtesy and 
friendship required that the hand should be 
naked, as a proof of good faith. 

[Those who would know more of the signs 
or meaning of peculiarities in hand-shaking 
will find it, with illustrations, in the well- 
known work entitled ‘“‘ New Physiognomy.”] 


——_~..¢¢—__—_ 


SKETCHES FROM REAL LIFE—No. 4. 
TWO CLASSES OF BUSINESS MEN. 


HEY who dwell in large cities are well 
acquainted with the many different 
types of tradesmen who get their living or 
make their fortunes by gratifying the caprices 
of human nature. We thoroughly understand 
the arts and devices practiced by the dealer 
in gilded gew-gaws and fancy articles; we 
are altogether conscious that our necessities 
do not comprehend such petty artificialities, 
but, nevertheless, we often find our moral 
convictions yielding to the seductive bland- 
ishments of the suave dealer, and our good 
money parted with for a specimen or two of 
his trumpery, and we carry home the pur- 
chase inwardly striving to offset or subdue 
the “ whips and scorns” of our better reason 
by the lame assurance that the bit of tinsel in 
its soft paper covering is a “thing of beau- 
ty,” and, therefore, “a joy forever.” 
But can they who minister to the mere 
caprices and fancies of society be honest ? 





Honesty in trade signifies the giving in ex- 
change for one’s money an equivalent; in 
other words, the purchaser obtains a reason- 
able satisfaction for his money, while the 
seller has given for that money an article 
which he believes is not only worth the price 
affixed, but also is in accordance with the 
wish and purpose of the purchaser. We do 
not believe in the ascetic idea of some, that 
to be honest in business vocations men must 
come down to the “hard-pan” of the sub- 
stantial, useful, and necessary. Were such a 
theory to prevail, how cramped would be- 
come the domain of esthetics! How little 
would be the space for the indulgence of re- 
fined sentiment and pure feeling! There is 
use in the beautiful; the culture of the es- 
thetic faculties—and the fact that man has 
such faculties is a divine testimonial of his 
right to exercise them—contributes to our 
higher enjoyment of the creatures material 
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Providence has placed at our disposal. Christ 
beheld the Temple, how it was ornamented 
with goodly stones, and wept over it. Need 
we further evidence of the propriety of in- 
dulging our taste for the graceful, symmetri- 
cal, beautiful? Christ wept at the prospect 
of the destruction of that grand consumma- 
tion of art and labor, the Temple at Jerusalem 
—how grand was His appreciation of that 
gorgeous edifice !—how divine! 

In trade, however, we find two classes of 
men conspicuously marked by the nature of 
their calling; one possesses the straightfor- 
ward earnestness and openness of the dealer 
in goods which are staple in character and 
“speak for themselves;” the other possesses 
the mellow, suave, elastic nature of the dealer 
in wares which must be described, represent- 
ed, and “pushed” into sale. The former 
makes up his stock with articles for which 
there is a steady demand, goods which the 
public require, and whose values are exten- 
sively known. The latter has a transitional 
stock; as season follows season his wares 
change in pattern, quality, and quantity, the 
same sorts being very infrequently repeated, 





Fig. 1—INTEGRITY. 


the inference from this constant change being 
that one purchase of a given article is quite 
enough to satisfy the purchaser of its useless- 
ness, or of the unwisdom of the selection. 
But so it goes on, the love of variety or nov- 
elty is responded to by the insinuating dealer 
in bijouterie, fancy jewelry, and pasteboard 
trinkets, and he that to-day complains of 
being “sold ” in the gew-gaw which “ caught 
his eye” on the avenue, will be ready to be 
caught by some new and glittering nothing 
to-morrow. 


ed; while in the second il- 





We assimilate to our practices and modes 
of thought. This is natural, and so the mer- 
chant and salesman whose counters are piled 
with staple and substantial fabrics are known 
more for their hearty positiveness and direct 
utterance than for their mellow, pliable man- 
ner and persuasive address; while the vendor 
of small wares and showy frippery is distin- 
guished more for his smooth and oily bland- 
ishment, his inviting phrase and well-tuned 
cajollery, than for clear and 
candid statement. In our 
first illustration there are the 
open, cordial features of the 
first class we have consider- 


lustration the mean, insinu- 
ative, crafty expression in- 
forms us of the class to which 
such a face properly belongs. 
We have heard of men being Fig. ?-Cnarrr. 
“talked to death ;” such a catastrophe never 
occurred in the wareroom of a merchant of 
the first class we have described. That it may 
have occurred in the store of one of the second 
class seems not improbable, since, with our 
own experience in view, a man once fairly in 
the clutches of some of those harpies might 
welcome the suggestion of suicide as a sure 
relief from licensed persecution. 
HAL D. RAYTON. 
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OLD FACES. 


N a recent Sunday evening, while read- 

ing a vivid description of a famed 
tropical city, my mind involuntarily reverted 
to another city in the far sunny land of per- 
petual flowers and verdure, which I had 
lived in in years gone by, when scene after 
scene of early youth shot through my brain, 
like electric flashes. Throwing the book 
aside, I sought the library, and buried 
myself among musty books and albums, 
There were old school-books, old romances, 
and old bvoks of travel, some belonging to 
generations long past. Among those of more 
recent date, was one of my first photographic 
albums. Ten years ago ’twas fresh and new, 
and the portraits were of one year’s gather- 
ing. It had been laid away with other 
precious things for years, and I took it up 
with reverential awe. As I slowly turned its 
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heavy gilt-edged leaves, and face after face 
told its decade of history, a thousand memo- 
ries crossed my mind, and untold feelings 
thrilled my heart. There were the dear 
faces of my parents and my brother, each 
wearing an expression of love and gentleness ; 
and there, too, were the faces of my little 
cousins—children then, men and women 
now. Two aunts—one maternal, one pa- 
ternal—long gone to their last home. A 
favorite cousin (an officer in the Federal 
navy) died at sea, and they left him in re- 
mote Singapore. One friend, an officer in 
the rebel army, was killed while assisting in 
the storming of Atlanta; and another, a 
gifted statesman, lost his life by a railway 
accident. Another, was an eye-witness of a 
terrible earthquake that destroyed one of the 
fairest cities of South America, himself but 
just escaping the jaws of death; and, still 
another, a bright, distinguished intellect, is 





now an inmate of an insane asylum. Many 
had gone to theirlong sleep, and asmany more 
have married and drifted from my knowledge. 
Ah, Fate inexorable! Why have you thus 
deprived me of the friends of my youth? 
In early years you sport with us; you weave 
the chains of love and friendship about us; 
you build us light and airy temples, whose 
portals are rose-crowned, and whose every 
nook and corner are golden-hued; then, 
link by link, you shatter our silken fetters, 
and the fairy structures dissolve in mist. 
Is life but a mockery, that you play with us 
thus? I can not believe it. The mind that 
weaves these visions bright has in them a 
foretaste of its immortality. The chains are 


not broken, but only lengthened, and the 
loved ones in whose grasp rest the farthest 
shining links draw us thereby, surely, gently, 
after them. The temples of roses mount to 
Heaven, and we, at last, enter their long- 
sought doors, never to descend. A. D. 8. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has sarvived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtne. 





GOOD BEHAVIOR. 


AD manners are more frequently the re- 
sult of ignorance than of a bad motive. 
If one meets another riding out on the high- 
way, and “keeps to the right, as the law 
directs,” no collision is likely to take place. 
Or, in the event of injury by a collision, the 
one to blame, by not “ keeping to the right,” 
will be held in damages—provided, it occur 
inthe United States. But if in Canada, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, or anywhere in 
Great Britain, exactly the reverse is the rule. 
There the law is, to keep to the left instead 
of the right, when meeting on a public road. 
The boor, who puffs smoke from his stink- 
ing, old tobacco pipe in the faces of decent 
people, may be altogether unconscious that 
the nasty stuff is disagreeable to others. Ex- 
cuse him, when you rebuke him, on the 
ground of his ignorance. 
The boy, full of health and happiness, 
overflows with noise; he whistles or sings, 





when on the street, or, it may be, keeps time 
with his feet during singing in church, or at 
a concert. He has not been taught manners 
in this respect, and don’t know any better. 
The same is true of those lisping lovers who 
whisper during the sermon or prayers, or at 
a musical performance. They must be taught 
how to behave before they can know what is 
good manners. The same is true in many 
other cases, and if they, who are so much 
annoyed, would restrain their indignation, 
and kindly instruct the ignorant or thought- 
less, it would correct the evil, and leave no 
sting. But if a “ curmudgeon ” blurt out his 
displeasure in offensive language, he only ex- 
cites combativeness or contempt on the part 
of those he would correct. Ignorant persons 
are, if possible, even more sensitive to insults 
than those who are weH educated. 

All men wish to be good—wish to be hap- 
py. Few have yet learned that one’s happi- 
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ness consists largely in making others happy. 
We are taught that it is “more blessed to 
give—time, labor, love, money, advice, any- 
thing of which we have more than oar neigh- 
bor—than to receive,” but how many realize 
or believe in this? Some have enjoyed the 
sweet luxury of doing good to others, with- 
out a thought of other reward than the happy 
consciousness of the act itself. But this is 
not the principle on which most men—even 
professed Christian men—do business. They. 
have other ways of laying up treasures in 
heaven, namely, by “ getting all they can, 
and keeping all they get.” But we are stray- 
ing from our subject. Here is a capital 
“ criticism ” from The Oneida Circular, which 
hits us all right where we live, and teaches a 
lesson which all ought to learn, namely, that 
nobody wishes to hear of our aches and 
pains, that nobody dikes another the better, 
because of his infirmity. There isa prevailing 
habit with many to report all their griefs to 
any one who will lend a listening ear. But 
we may assure the poor invalid that his soci- 
ety will be much more agreeable when he is 
well, and without any ache, pain, sore, or other 
blemish. Most persons like sunshine better 
than shadow, and health better than disease. 
A TILT AT MANNERS, 

Everybody is familiar with the sound of a 
cough, but who imagines that it has peculiar- 
ities worthy of critical notice? Everything 
produced by human effort is worthy of study. 
A little attention turned toward the subject 
of coughing will find in it such a variety in 
pitch, power, quality of tone and meaning 
conveyed, as at once to arouse the interest of 
an inquiring mind. Coughing is the lan- 
guage of invalidism, and to the unthinking 
requires an interpreter. There is, for instance, 
the complacent hack, thrown off at short in- 
tervals without the least effort. The meaning 
of the dry little bark is, that you are an 
afflicted brother, but are bearing up under 
your trials with Christian fortitude. Then 
there is the deep, sonorous cough, which 
shakes the whole frame and issues with that 
tearing sound which you imagine must be 
healthy practice for the throat and internal 
organs. It produces a note which arrests the 
attention at once, and when chronic is a good 
specific for people whose nerves are over 
sensitive. One ought really to feel privileged 





in listening to this solemn sound of advanc- 
ing decay: for it plainly says—“I am trou- 
bled with a very serious lung difficulty, and 
my cough is quite dangerous. This should 
make you modest in view of your owa robust 
health.” Next comes the spasmodic cough- 
ing fit, which possesses greater merit, because 
more rare. It is most telling when suddenly 
executed in a crowded assembly during an 
interesting reading or debate, thus relieving 
the monotony of the occasion and making a 
hiatus in the proceedings, quite grateful te 
the tired listeners. These are some of the 
elementary sounds, but they are susceptible 
of endless variation, and may, with practice, 
be rendered with great effect. 

Apropos of coughing is another habit near- 
ly akin to it, viz., sneezing. Most people 
indulge in a quiet little effort of this kind 
which is hardly noticed. This is called a 
cat-sneeze and is childish. The true sneeze 
for the adult should be accompanied with an 
explosion like the concussion following a 
sudden discharge of firearms. There are, 
however, few persons who have reached the 
highest standard in this little accomplish- 
ment. The most remarkable feat in this line 
of which we have heard was performed by a 
lady, who is said to have produced such a 
commotion of atmospheric waves by a single 
“ Ha-rasch-ah !” as to causea general slamming 
of the ventilators in that part of the house. 

It may not be commonly known that the 
nose can be made to yield a loud, resonant 
note when properly handled ; such is the 
fact, however, and it is peculiarly appropri- 
ate as a flourish before addressing an au- 
dience as signifying readiness for action, 
Lastly : The majority of folks, including most 
of the gentler sex, make a silent use of the 
handkerchief in public when afflicted with a 
cold in the head. Quite too much delicacy. 
How will it ever be known that you are suf- 
fering from this malady unless you in some 
manner make your distress audible ? 

Now, there is a certain class of people who 
entertain radical ideas in regard to the prac- 
tices above mentioned. They maintain, for 
example, that the innocent practice of cough- 
ing is a decidedly injurious one, not in good 
taste in the presence of others, and quite out 
of character in any public gathering. They 
say that it is a mild imposition on our neigh- 
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bor; that he should not be forced to hear 
what he does not wish to; and, further, that 
it is possible in almost all cases to so control 
ourselves as to entirely repress the tendency 
to cough. Our ailments, say they, should 
not be obtruded upon the notice of others— 
but rather carefully concealed. These re- 
marks they aim as much at the nose as at the 
lungs. This organ they solemnly declare 





should never be heard from, and they lay 
down the following rule: * Repress absolute- 
ly all sounds which can by any possibility be 
unpleasant to. your neighbor.” 

[In our little book, “‘ How to Behave,” we 
have given many useful rules, which should 
be learned and practiced; but the matter of 
coughing, sneezing, snoring, and blowing the 
nose, must, in future, be included.] 


—_+0e—__— 


EVENING. 


Tue evening sun hath gently kissed 
A silent, soft good-bye, 

And blushes as the fond caress 
Hath mantled earth and sky. 

Sweet music from the harps of night 
Now charm the listening ear, 

And on each trembling leaflet lies 
Night’s beauteous, pearly tear. 





The gentle moon, night’s radiant queen, 
Ascends her jeweled throne, 

And breathes o’er earth, and air, and sky, 
A sweetness all her own. 

The mystic charm, with fettered will, 
Earth, air, and sky confessed ; 

The blushes fade, the pulse beats low— 
The world is all at rest. M. E. P. 


05 —— 


PROF. J. M. 


KIEFFER, 


A WESTERN MUSICIAN. 





HIS gentleman has a temperament indi- 
cating sharpness and activity, and a 
great deal of earnestness and positiveness. 
His temperament would be called mental- 
motive, the first quality giving clearness of 
thought and intensity of emotion, the other 
giving positiveness and power. If he had 
more of the vital temperament, to give him 
smoothness, and that steady zeal which con- 
tributes to sustained effort, as well as nutri- 
tion for the waste and wear of life, he would 
be a more harmonious character, and would 
last longer. 

He is decidedly sentimental, lives very 
much in the realm of abstract ideas, is full of 
patriotism, ambition, and sympathy. He is 
a sharp reasoner, but may not follow a plod- 
ding course in an investigation of subjects— 
he grasps by intuition the general theme, and 
follows its essential elements without any 
special method. He doves not treat a subject 
as a farmer does his field, by plowing, in reg- 
ular sequence, furrow by furrow, until it is 
completed, but takes hold of it rather as the 
breeze does the field of grain, sweeping over 
it at a single gust, and realizing the whole at 
once. He isa hard worker, but not a plodder. 

He reads character almost intuitively, forms 





acquaintances with strangers in three minutes, 
and is at ease with those he likes at once, 
while those for whom he entertains a dislike 
he avoids. Asa critic, he divides men and 
measures, thoughts and things, into two 
great classes—the good and the bad; those 
which do not come up to a fair average are 
ignored or repudiated; those which are ad- 
mitted on the sunny side of the medial line 
he inclines to idealize and foster. He is 
cautious, and at the same time combative. 
As a speaker or writer, he would bring out 
the elements of courage and strength. His 
Approbativeness is another leading trait ; he 
appreciates character and reputation, is ex- 
tremely sensitive to censure or praise, is firm 
in his purposes, but has not, as we have said, 
a plodding spirit. He goes by fits and starts. 
When in the mood for it, will do a great deal 
of work ; but when not in the mood, inclines 
to throw work aside, or to rest and recreate, 
or change to something which gratifies his 
love for variety. He is a good frend, ad- 
mires woman, loves children; is fond of 
splendid scenery; likes excitement; is a na- 
tural artist; appreciates beauty, refinement, 
eloquence, and grandeur. _He would have 
done well on the stage; he is able to adapt 
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himself to others, and to co-operate, although 
he thinks he can achieve results without 
help ; he co-operates socially rather than 
financially. He is something of an inventor, 
has good mechanical taste, and a fine devel- 
opment of language. 

J. M. Kr1eFF er, well known in the West as 
a composer and teacher of vocal music, was 
born near Smithville, Wayne County, Ohio, 





ing and robust school. Atthe age of twelve 
years he became the pupil of Mr. B. R. Shaw, a 
highly-cultivated music teacher, under whose 
tuition he made rapid progress. In a few 
years he began teaching singing-classes near 
his home in the country with marked suc- 
cess; but he soon outgrew this work, and 
prosecuted his studies still further, under 
more eminent teachers. 
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on the 28th of March, 1840. He is the sixth 
son of American-born parents, descending 
from French and German ancestry. His 
futher was one of the early pioneers of Ohio, 
und an honest and worthy farmer. 

The subject of our sketch, with his brothers 
and sisters, spent his early years on his father’s 
farm, in the seclusion of Nature's own elevat- 





In 1861 he became a student in Mount 
Union College, Ohio, and completed a thor- 
ough normal course in the sciences. After a 
short term of volunteer service in the army, 
in 1864, he again resumed his work in music. 

He has been a pupil of Signor Carlo Bass- 
ini, Dr. Lowell Mason, W. B. Bradbury, and 
Geo. F. Root, and has carefully studied the 
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works of Haydn, Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Weber, Cherubini, Berlioz, and Marx. 

We have many vocal and instrumental 
compositions frem his pen, all of which have 
been published in sheet form by the Messrs. 
Brainard, of Cleveland, Ohio. Among the 
former we might mention “Lay His Sword 
by His Side,” ‘“* Remember the Poor,” “ Daisy 
Lee,” “I’m Dreaming of the Past,” “ Moon- 
fight Among the Pines,” “ The Shining Ones 
of the Better Land,” etc.; and of the latter, 
“National Guard’s Grand March,” “ Dancing 
Waves,” etc. His songs are chaste and re- 
fined, and in originality and culture rank 
much above the ordinary jingling standard 
ef modern compositions. He is also the au- 
thor of the “ Pearl” and the “ Welcome,” two 
very popular Sunday-school music books, and 
which have received high commendations 
from the press and prominent Sabbath-school 





workers in Europe and America. His 8. 8. 
songs are full of life and animation, and con- 
tain a high-toned Christian sentiment, which 
at once proves his adaptation to that sphere 
of composition. 

He has been actively engaged in conduct- 
ing musical conventions and institutes in 
various cities and towns in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michi- 
gan. He enters upon his work with much 
earnestness and enthusiasm, and never fails 
to enlist the interest of all under his instruc- 
tion. He is very circumspect and temperate 
in his habits, upright, straightforward, and 
most earnestly devoted to the great princi- 
ples of righteousness and human brother- 
hood, 

He has dark hair and blue eyes, is six feet 
in height, well built, and weighs upward of 
one hundred and sixty-five pounds. 


——+0e—_—_. 


MARY LEE’S DREAM. 


BY LAURA OAKWOOD, 


” CAN not bear this drudgery any longer, 

it is wearing my very life away!” and 
the weary teacher laid her head upon the desk 
in her despondency, while bitter tears fell over 
her cheeks. Awhile she sat thus, then raising 
her head she gazed round upon the vacant 
seats in the dusty little school-room with an 
expression fully as determined as the words 
she murmured. 

“Yes, I will do it. Andrew Jones will ask 
me to marry him if I only give him an oppor- 
tunity. Though there is not a spark of love in 
my soul for him, I will accept him; for a love- 
less marriage is better far than the cheerless life 
of the old-maid teacher. I am past twenty-five, 
and this wearing toil is sapping my very exist- 
ence, and I will marry Andrew Jones.” 

“Yes,” she repeated, “I will marry him. 
‘Men must open some other avenues for women 
to earn their bread, or be forever content to 
take to their arms unloving wives.’ When 
were truer words ever penned than these? 
There is no other alternative for me, and I will 
accept that which fate offers.” 

With this resolve she put on her bonnet and 
passed out; but as she locked the door of the 
school-room and dropped the key in her pock- 
et, she felt that she had locked up all the 
brightness of the future ; locked forever in her 





heart all the cherished dreams of future good, 
all the sweet visions of happiness which, as 
sunshine over the verdure and bloom of spring, 
had made life beautiful. 

Oh, Mary Lee, dive down beneath the sur- 
face of your labor, and see what a great and 
holy work is intrusted to you! Minds which 
shall live on and on through the infinite cycles 
of eternity. Despondencies and disappoint- 
ments will crowd the pathway of the children 
of earth; hopes will wither, sweet pleasures 
pass away, leaving only the dull, dreary rou- 
tine of actual existence. Yet not dull, not use- 
less and dreary, if we rightly employ the gifts 
which God has given, and do not waste this 
life in vain repinings for the glittering baubles 
shining ahead, and which may turn to dust in 
our grasp. 

Shall we describe Andrew Jones? Then, 
reader mine, see him: short in stature, awk- 
ward in motion; coarse, black hair, growing 
low upon his forehead, and pointing out in ev- 
ery direction as though endeavoring to free 
itself; little, bead-like eyes, which look not 
“like the windows of a great and noble soul,” 
that sparkle not with the force of mighty intel- 
lect; a voice coarse and unmusical, fit accom- 
paniment to the remainder of his organization. 

And this man Mary Lee had resolved to 
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marry to free herself from the toil she thought 
drudgery. 

As she sat alone in the little parlor at home 
tiat evening, she saw him cou swaggering 
in and take the seat beside herself. She smiled 
a faint “ Good-evening,” a smile like a wave 
frozen in its course. The silly man was almost 
beside himself that she deigned to wreathe her 
proud lips into a smile for him, and seizing her 
slender white hand in his brown, chubby fist, 
stammered— 

“Mary, you’re the best girl I ever saw ; won't 
you marry me?” ; 

“ Yes, Andrew, I will,” she replied, in a tone 
so cold, so void of any tremor of feeling, that 
it almost startled her. Her determination was 
fixed, and she resolutely shut out the picture 
of a future spent with this man.’ Her promise 
had gone forth, she was weary of work and 
she would abide by her decision. 

This, then, was the ending of all the bright, 
sunny visions she had that night locked in her 
heart forever. Forever! Ah, they will come 
back sometimes, and be so much brighter by 
contrast with the dismal reality. Often, when 
you think them forgotten, with a suddenness 
they will flash over you, and the labor you 
now so much despise would be a happy rest 
for your tired heart. 

Could we brush the dust of forgetfulness 
from the innermost chambers of many busy 
brains, What sunny pictures would smile out at 
us from behind long years of toil and sorrow 
and disappointments ¥ 

But Mary Lee was married. Married in 
name only, for none of that congeniality, that 
oneness which make up so much the bliss of 
wedded life, was theirs. As each day passed 
over them, she drifted farther and farther from 
her husband, until she came almost to loathe 
herself and him. He, poor, simple-hearted 
man, gave her all the worship of which his 
soul was capable, and her wish was his law. 
Her smile sent great waves of joy to his heart 
and the sunshine rippling over his brown vis- 
age. He always acquiesced in all she said, 
and she felt sometimes she would go mad; 
his very meekness and worshipfulness almost 
crazed her. He humored every whim in his 
power; and when her miserable bondage drove 
her almost wild, he would silently gaze upon 
her, and his little, bead-like eyes grew smaller 
in his sadness until they looked like little 
black specks shining under his shaggy eye- 
brows. Sometimes, when she saw how miser- 
able she made him, the smoldering spark of 
pity shone forth, and her gentle word would 





set him all aglow again with waves of joy. 
They lived on, and as their children grew up 
around them, they learned to fear the frown 
of their mother, and pity and compassionate 
their meek, patient father. Her intellect nar- 
rowed, and she became so addicted to scolding 
and fault-finding, that it was a bright day, in- 
deed, in “the Jones household when “mother 
did not scold.” 

And did she ever think of the past? Yes, 
sometimes the dusty little school-room would 
rise up before her, and she thought the toil of 
then, would be holy rest to her tired heart now. 
She thought of the sweet, young voices and 
the loving, happy faces that used to cluster 
around her desk—and looking up she caught 
only Andrew’s meek, worshipful look, and the 
sad, old-young faces of her unhappy children ; 
and in that one moment would have given 
worlds, were they her’s to give, could she be 
free again as when she last locked the door of 
that school-room. 

Her burden seemed more than she could 
endure, and she buried her face in her hands 
and sobbed aloud, 

“Why, Mary, daughter, what in the world 
are you crying for?” 

She looked up, half expecting to meet An- 
drew Jones’ gaze, but instead her dear mother’s 
gentle face was bending over her, arousing her 
from the troubled dream. Andrew had not 
come, and she had fallen asleep as she had sat 
alone in the parlor that evening, and it was all 
a dismal, dreary dream. 

She entered the school-room next morning 
with different thoughts from those when quit- 
ting its threshold last evening. Every little 
face looks brighter; every “Good-morning” 
sounds sweeter, and what was drudgery to her 
yesterday, is pleasant duty to-day. 

Reader, you, perhaps, would be better pleased 
with our story were we to bring some bold 
cavalier along to woo with sweet love-words 
our gentle Mary Lee. But this we do not find 
to beso; she still toils on, finding new pleasure 
in her labor, content with the pure love of in- 
nocent hearts which every day twine with a 
closer union around their loved teacher. In- 
stead of narrowing, her mind and heart are 
each day expanding with more noble ideas of 
existence. It would be classing her with more 
than mortal to say she never grows lonely or 
weary, or longs to go forth from her native hills 
into the great, busy, throbbing world ; longs for 

“ Something better than she has known ;"’ 
but when such thoughts come over her, she 
instantly checks them, and in activity finds an 
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antidote for despondency. She does not lose 
sight of the fact that the consciousness of duty 
performed well and faithfully is the highest 
happiness earth can give. She looks to a far, 
dim future for a reward, when she may hail 
with supreme joy the golden sunset of that 
last, long night from which she may, awaken 
to find this life a troubled dream, and heaven 
the bright reality. 





And who dare say, when she becomes a 
part of the great hereafter, when heaven opens 
before her, that she may not find flowers bloom- 
ing in perpetual beauty, the germ of which 
she sowed among the earth-beds of life? Who 
can say that she may not there be met by im- 
mortal minds, which her labors have helped to 
mold and fashion into fair forms of beauty and 
loveliness ? 


+008 -- 


‘*FOR HER 


SAKE.’’ 


Tue N. Y. Tribune prints the following relative to the late Frederick W. Loring, who was slain by 
the Apaches near Wickenburg, Arizona, in November, 1871, while serving with Lieut. Wheeler's ex- 


pedition as a correspondent of the Tribune. 
son when he fell. 


His friends have recovered the effects that were on his per- 
In his pocketbook, along with some unfinished sketches, were the following grace- 


ful verses [which have in them the only true and unselfish philosophy which should govern in such 


cases], now first given to the world: 


Do you ask me, starry eyes, 
To describe the lover true ? 
Wonder not at my surprise, 
_ Who should know as well as you? 

Think of all that you have seen, 

All the lovers that have been; 

He is true whose love is shown, 

For her sake, and not his own. 


What he does, he does alone; 

Yet he hopes it wins her thought. 
All that in his soul has grown, 

To her sovereign feet is brought; 
To his soul her image clings, 
She seems woven in all things, 
And each thought that in him stirs, 
Is not for his sake, but hers. 


For her sake he will endure, 
For her sake will sacrifice ; 
Bravely bearing, her love sure, 
Censure, slander, scorn, advice. 
If another wins her heart, 
Sadiy he will from her part; 
Sadly, bravely, true love is, 
For her sake and not for his. 





This is the true lover sweet— 

True as ever I am true; 
For my love is all complete, 

Perfect since it comes from you. 
Darling, yet ’tis not true—no! 
For I could not let you go. 
I must keep you where you’ve grown, 
For my sake and for your own. 


For your own, because I love 
More than any other can; 

More than ever love could move 
Heart. of any former man. 

Look at me and then agree, 

None have ever loved like me; 

For whatever I may do, 

Is because I live in you. 


Kiss, and so shut speech away. 

When old age our life has spent, 
*Twill be time enough to say, 

What is love in argument. 
For the present all stars shine; 
You are here, and you are mine. 
Love makes light, and song, and flowers, 
For whose sake? Dear love, for ours. 


——_70e—_—_——_ 


MAJOR ELLSMERE’S MANAGEMENT AND ITS 


RESULTS. 


BY VIRGINIA DU RANT COVINGTON, 


AJOR ELLSMERE was a widower, 

with three children—a son and two 
daughters. He was accounted an honorable 
man, and one exceedingly clever, always ready 
to oblige his neighbors, and of profuse and 
kindly hospitality. He also had the name 
of being an exceedingly humane master. His 
negroes were comfortably clothed, well fed, 
and prided themselves on their “ honesty,” 





in which respect they were a refreshing con- 
trast to the dirty, half-made thieves and pil- 
ferers living on the adjacent plantation. 
Major Ellsmere took great pains to instruct 
them in the code of morals, held his overseer 
to strict accountability for his administration 
of affairs, not suffering him to punish one ex- 
cept in extreme cases. Such'was his mode of 
management with his slaves, and it was a 
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happy success. No planter made better crops, 
had a more efficient working force, or more 
devoted servants. 

Strangely enough, his way with his chil- 
dren was altogether different. They were 
small when their mother died, and their 
negro nurse taught them to fear their father 
by always threatening them with his anger. 
It was, ‘‘ Mass’ Edward, your pa’ll whip you, 
if he see you go barefooted!” “ Miss Janie, 
how you tare your frock ?—ole massa be mad 
for dat.” So that the little ones early learned 
to regard their paterfamilias asan ogre. Ed- 
ward had never been robust, but was a cheer- 
ful, active little fellow, possessed of feminine 
sensitiveness, Having read somebody's trea- 
tise on training, his father decided he must 
be taught to work, and in midsummer put 
the delicate child to hoeing among a parcel 
of strapping negro fellows. He feinted, and 
was brought to the house, limp and appa- 
rently lifeless; had an attack of brain fever, 
from which he did not recover in months. 
Old Judy nursed him faithfully, and her re- 
monstrances with her master gave the little 
fellow to her fond but injudicious care for 
years afterward. 

At length, however, the Major became ex- 
ercised on the subject of education, and 
nothing would do but to keep Edward at 
school. Old Judy had been feeding him on 
pound-cake, rich stews, and soups, until 
chronic biliousness gave him a constant 
headache. The confinement vf school and 
the drudgery of memorizing was insuffer- 
able. He complained constantly: “ Pa, let 
me stay at home! Pa, I can’t study!” But 
his ill-judging parent reproved him sternly 
for his stupidity and laziness, sent him to 
school with a note to his teacher, ordering 
him “to flog him whenever he didn’t know 
his lessons.” The pedagogue of the academy 
felt flattered by his investiture with such au- 
thority, and occasions soon arising—for Ed- 
ward, poor child, could not study—he made 
unsparing use of the ferule. What words can 
paint the burning sense of humiliation which 
tortured that sensitive child soul! He could 
not bear it, and he would not. And at old 
Judy's suggestion, he spent next day in the 
cool, green woods, with Fido, his faithful 
dog, for a companion; and his nurse brought 
his dinner to him—chicken, and rice, and 





dainty jelly, and a clean towel to spread the 
good things on, by a clear, bubbling spring. 
It was so pleasant, so different from that hot, 
glaring school-house, and cold lunch in a tin 
bucket. He hada frolic with Fido after Judy 
left him, and lay down on the soft grass, his 
arms round the dog’s neck, his curly head on 
the shaggy mane, and slept till the sun was 
low. How good he felt—no headache, no 
pain in his little shoulder. It was delightful 
to play truant. He continued to do so for a 
fortnight. Then came a terrible denouement. 

“Edward,” said his father, one morning, 
“you have been playing truant, you infamous 
little rascal! Come with me to the gin-house, 
my young rogue.” The child went mutely, 
said nothing till his father began to tie him 
“hog fashion.” “ Don’t, pa! Id rather 
you'd shoot me!” But with muttered curses 
the process was completed, and that tender, 
delicate, ten-year old child whipped with a 
a cowhide! The large, soft, hazel eyes were 
humid while he underwent that baptism of 
degradation; but no words of entreaty, no 
tears, only one brief, agonizing shriek, ere 
unconsciousness came, quieting the quivering 
limbs, pitifully marked in black and blue. 

From that day an evil spirit seemed to pos- 
sess the boy in all his dealings with his father. 
To his sisters he was affectionate and kind as 
ever, to the servants generous and consider- 
ate. But he kept out of his father's sight, 
never spoke to him when he could avoid it, 
and invariably looked sullen and stupid in his 
presence. When forced by his father, who 
was a professed Christian, to go to Sunday- 
school and church, and to read the Bible, he 
assumed an air of stolid unconcern, and out 
of sight of his father tossed the Bible on the 
floor contemptuously, saying, “ That tells him 
to horsewhip me!” 

Could it be the same child who, at night 
and morning, had lisped at his mother’s knee, 
“ Lead us not into temptation?” 

At college he was at first a model student. 
Away from his father, his native literary turn 
developed itself, and he took high rank among 
his fellows. His reports were flattering ; 
and his father, paying him a visit, was so kind 
and considerate, that Edward, completely 
won, appeared in the new character of an 
affectionate, confiding son. Unfortunately, 
he heard his father express his views on duel- 
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ing to an acquaintance whom they met on the 
street, who gave Major Ellsmere an account 
of a recent affair of honor, in which he had 
acted as second. The Major greatly admired 
the “spunk” of the person who had sent the 
challenge, and who had placed his adversary 
hors de combat. A month afterward Edward 
received what he considered a dead insult 
from a fellow-student, challenged him, and 
wounded him so severely that a surgeon, has- 
tily summoned, declared the result doubtful, 
and Edward only escaped arrest by leaving 
the city on the first train. He fully expected 
his iather’s countenance and sympathy; in- 
stead of which he was denounced as a mur- 
derous scoundrel, an outlaw, who was deter- 
mined to disgrace his family. Those bitter 
reproaches sealed the boy’s ruin. From that 
time he seemed bent on throwing himself 
away; took to drinking, frequented low gro- 
ceries, spent his nights in wild orgies, his 
days in stupor. 

One night Major Ellsmere awoke as the 
clock was striking twelve, and, influenced by 
one of those curious psychic impressions that 
one can feel, but not define, he rose, dressed, 
and walked out to his gin-house, where he 
found a gang of men loading a wagon with his 
cotton, Ais son, Edward, standing by with a 
lantern directing their operations. The proud 
planter was cut to the heart; that bitter hour 
engraved the pain lines of twenty years on his 
brow; yet he tried to turn off his burning 
shame and humiliation, and told the men he 
had given Edward that cotton, and it was 
only one of the boy’s freaks to have it hauled 
off in the night; but, alone with his son, he 
cursed him for an infamous thief, and asked 
him why he didn't cut his own throat, since 
he only lived to disgrace his family. Edward 
listened in sullen silence, went away next 
morning, and was brought home a corpse, 
after a week’s debauch in one of the grog- 
geries he frequented. 

Janie Ellsmere was a beauty—fair, golden- 
haired and graceful-limbed, sweet tempered, 
and, though not at all fond of books, of an 
industrious, domestic turn. She delighted in 
making pastry and cake; liked to see to the 
garden and attend to the poultry, But her 
father found fault with these “low tastes,” 
as he called them, and forbade her to go about 

kitchen or to talk with the servants. 





Janie grew restless and discontented, and 
when old Judy said, “‘ Never mind, honey, 
when you git married, you kin do what you 
wants to; you'll be your own ’oman den, and 
old massa can’t scold you no more ’bout bein’ 
smart,” the words sunk deep in her heart, 
and she firmly resolved to marry her first 
offer, and become mistress of a home. Her 
Jirst offer was from a very fast but wealthy 
young man, to whom Major Ellismere had 
taken a fancy. She accepted him, and they 
had a costly wedding. Her father gave them 
a handsome house, elegantly furnished, and 
fora few months Janie was happy. But early 
maternity and a rapid succession of children 
undermined her constitution, and made her a 
life-long invalid. Her husband was a gambler, 
tippler, libertine, and his unkind treatment 
and disgusting ways ‘stifled his wife’s ambi- 
tion to keep a neat house, have a fine garden, 
and well-ordered premises. 

Major Elismere’s last hope, as far as his 
children were concerned, was in his youngest 
daughter, Mat; and she seemed destined to 
satisfy his love and ambition fully. A grace- 
ful fairy, of a joyous, unselfish spirit, devoted 
to her father, and confiding in him with her 
whole heart. Her eloquent eyes and magni- 
ficent brow outwardly symbolized the grand 
intellect with which Nature had endowed 
her, and her girlish precocity in music and 
drawing was a source of infinite delight to 
her proud, doting father. Every advantage 
was given her—masters in languages, music, 
painting—and her thirst for knowledge stim- 
ulatea to the highest degree. Money was 
lavished on her—money which, if wisely ap- 
portioned to Edward and Janie, might have 
saved the one from a drunkard’s grave, the 
other from a loveless marriage. But Mat 
cared nothing for her costly silks and jewels, 
thought of nothing but her studies, and the 
beautiful arts which afforded her such rap- 
ture. Passionately fond of romance, she spent 
half of every night absorbed in the most sen- 
sational works of Sue and Dumas, with which 
her injudicious father supplied her. Her 
maid kept coffee hot for her, and she drank 
several cups every night. She conceived the 
idea of going off to school, having no compe- 
tition at home, under masters. 

At college she slept less than ever, had no 
time to sleep, she said, being resolved on get- 
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ting first honors. She sent home to her fa- 
ther a small manuscript book of poems, which, 
with the greatest pride, he had published ; 
and every little sketch of hers was carefully 
framed and hung in a handsome room at 
Ellsmere Grange. 

Meantime this child, upon whom such 
hopes were centered, was growing paler, more 
shadowy, the spiritual face was white as a 
lily, and the slender hands almost transparent. 
She ate little, slept less, and fed her vivid im- 
agination with poetry, music, and art. 

There was a religious revival just before com- 
mencement, and immense excitement among 
the students. Mat Ellsmere was singularly 
affected, fell into a trance, they said, and de- 
clared when she recovered that she would 
“ die on commencement night.” 

She had been awarded the first honor, and 
was to read the valedictory. The ceremonies 
took place in one of the city churches, and 
the occasion had drawn together a great 
crowd. In the midst of the flower-garlanded 





stage, among her womanly-looking compeers, 
sat fairy-like Mat Ellsmere, white as the gos- 
samer dress she wore, The succession of gra- 
duates having read their compositions, the 
valedictorian’s subject was announced last: 
“Cometh up as a flower, and is cut down.” 
Inquisitive, earnest glances were bent on that 
fervid, young face, as with physiological ac- 
curacy she painted the processes of life and 
death—the flowering, the reaping—ah, what 
pathos grew into the artistic strokes that 
touched the picture to completeness! And 
then the farewell! Could one ever forget 
those eloquent tones, the heartbreak in the 
yearning words, as she concluded with, “ And 
you, too, dear father, adieu!” It seemed only 
a piece of acting, as she dropped to the floor; 
but there was no feigning in the pallid face, 
no mental awakening from that death-like 


swoon—only a torturing five years in a pri- 
vate mad-house! That magnificent young 
intellect had expired in one grand, soaring 
effort—the brain had toppled from its bal- 
ance for want of Rest. 
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C :ltivate the physical man exclusively, and you have an athlete or a savage; the moral only, and you have an enthasiast or » maniac ; the intel- 
lectual onl,, and you have a diseased oddity—it may be a movster. It is only by training all together—the physical, intellectual, and spiritual—that 


the complete man cau be formed. 





OVER-TRAINING. 


HERE is a vast amount of material wast- 

ed by excessive discipline. An athlete 
is not satisfied with a healthy development 
of muscle, but must continue his severe 
training until all the tissues of his body, ev- 
ery nerve and sinew, have given their quota 
toward the exorbitant demand, and he be- 
comes an exaggerated specimen of physical 
prowess, There is always a corresponding 
loss for the unnatural gain, and one needs to 
watch the gauge closely lest an undue pres- 
sure of steam results in an explosion, and 
paralysis or apoplexy teaches us a lesson that 
will be of benefit to others, perhaps, who are 
following in our footsteps. The immoderate 
use of any of our faculties is as unwise and 
disastrous as the indulgence in intoxicating 
liquors; the appetite being first created for 
the stimulant, and then the stimulant made 
use of to sustain the appetite. 





Every day we have fresh evidence of the 
folly of over-training in the sudden death of 
estimable young men whose lives might have 
been prolonged, and their usefulness contin- 
ued, had their judgment been properly 
trained and their vitality not exhausted by 
injudicious exercise. But they must be phe- 
nomenal or they are nothing. To be merely 
a good gymnast, to .understand “the manly 
art of self-defense” sufficiently well for per- 
sonal protection, to be able to walk an aver- 
age number of miles in an average number 
of hours, to be strong enough to take a cold 
bath without having creeping chills running 
up and down his back, as if Death was play- 
ing the flute on his spinal column, is not 
enough for the ambitious disciple of the over- 
training school. He must inure himself to 
hardships, not through necessity, which 
toughens a man’s skin to make amends for 
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the scarcity of his garments, but by unusual 
and inhuman treatment, in whicl he is <ec- 
onded by some one as ignorant as himself of 
the laws of nature or the requirements of his 
own constitution. It is the way we are made 
that must decide our treatment of ourselves; 
and what one man may do with impunity, 
another can not do without running great 
risks and involving material loss. 

One young fellow goes off on a rowing ex- 
cursion, and, tugging manfully at the oars 
for two or three hours, returns home in a 
perspiring condition, with every nerve and 
muscle a-tingle from the exertion. What 
does he do ? 

Common-sense would suggest a warm bath, 
rest, and freedom from any exertion ; -but, 
instead, he strips off his streaming garments, 
is plentifully douched with cold water and 
rubbed violently with coarse towels, and 
dreams that by so doing he will live to a 
good old age, and be exempt from “all the 
ills that flesh is heir te.” He does not stop 
to consider that nature can not possibly build 
up as fast as he is pulling down; that the 
demand on the vital powers is in excess of 
their ability, and that instead of becoming a 
prodigy of physical strength, he is degener- 
ating into a physical wreck. 





Thus do men burn out their fuse faster 
than nature can supply it, and it would be 
well for the rising generation if these serious 
mistakes were kept as prominently before the 
public as are the exceptional victories. That 
some do triumph over difficulties that seem 
to be almost insurmountable, is not so much 
owing to the merit of the measures, as to the 
natural vigor of the men, and their wonder- 
ful powers of endurance. It is the power 
beyond the fulcrum that makes the leverage. © 

Enlargement of the organs and reduction 
of the vital fluids are the results of this sys- 
tem of over-training, which is being carried 
to such excess in these days of excitement 
and inflation; and the nation can not afford 
a waste of excellent material, which, properly 
directed, would yield a better interest than 
when invested in that which is unhealthy 
and abnormal. 

A more intelligent knowledge of ourselves 
is what is required, that we may understand 
how to use without abusing the faculties 
God has given us, and may have a realizing 
sense of what Paul meant by moderation, and 
what is the true definition of temperance. 

Over-training is nothing less than suicide, 
and is only another name for over-feeding. 

JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
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CURIOSITIES OF ABSTINENCE. 


NSTANCES of abstinence are to be found 
among persons enjoying a good, if not a 
perfect, state of health; but are chiefly con- 
fined to cases of disease, particularly attacks 
of the brain or nerves. Hysterical women 
have been known to abstain from all nourish- 
ment through incredibly long periods, In 
1817 a vessel was wrecked off the coast of 
Arecan, from among the passengers and crew 
of which sixteen escaped. Five days after 
their departure from the wreck two of the 
number died, but the remaining fourteen sur- 
vived eighteen days longer—twenty-three 
days in all, without a morsel of food! This 
is an example of abstinence in possession of 
good health. 

A little boy, five years old, son of one Peter 
Brutcher, of Evansville, Ind., passed a period 
of four months in sleep, and with scarcely 
any nourishment. The child was first at- 





tacked by a pain in his foot, which was 
shortly succeeded by violent spasms, followed 
in turn by paralysis. When the spasms passed 
off the little fellow went to sleep, and so con- 
tinued until aroused by violent shaking, or 
until the return of the spasms. He lost no 
flesh during the interval of his long sleep, 
but was quite deserted by the power of 
speech, and to the last exerted no other con- 
trol over his muscles than, when aroused, to 
open his eyes. 

A far more remarkable case is narrated by 
a correspondent of the London Daily Tele- 
graph, to the effect that a young girl of Tur- 
ville, near Great Marlow, England, had en- 
joyed a nap of two years’ duration, and at 
the time of the writing was not only alive, 
but in a tolerable degree of health. She was 
in her fourteenth year, and had slept soundly 
from March 29th, 1871, for twenty-four 
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months without nourishment. The girl was 
primarily attacked by convulsions, from which 
she fell into a state of total unconsciousness. 
Throughout her marvelously long sleep it 
could with difficulty be discovered either 
that she breathed, or that there was the 
faintest possible flutter of life about the heart. 

Two hundred years ago there lived, in Ger- 
many, a madman, named Stephoud, whose 
mother, before his birth, was the subject of 
shocking absence of mind. Stephoud came 
to regard Jesus of Nazareth as an imposter, 
and, avowing himself to be the Messiah in- 
stead, set out to surpass the famous fast of 
the wilderness. With this determination he 
totally abstained from any and all manner of 
food from the 6th day of December, 1684, to 
the 15th day of February, 1685, a period of 
seventy days. The fact is-established by 
credible and attentive witnesses, among 
whom is numbered the judicious Vanderwiel, 
that during all this time Stephoud only occa- 
sionally rinsed his mouth with a little water. 
When he returned to the use of food the first 
soup which he took gave him a violent chol- 
ic, and so singularly closed were his intestines, 
he did not go to stool until three days there- 
after. 

In the year 1667 a Miss Taylor, residing in 
the county of Derby, in England, received a 
severe blow on her back, in consequence of 
which, after having kept her bed for some 
time, she complained of considerable diffi- 
culty in swallowing. From Christmas, 1667, 
until Dr. Wepfer’s visit to her, in 1669, she 
had not taken any solid food. Her difficulty 
in swallowing having now increased, it be- 
came impossible for her to take even liquid 
aliment, with the exception of the juice of 
dried grapes and sugared water, which she 
was sometimes made to receive in her mouth 
by a quill. She remained three months in 
this condition, without any evacuation. The 
palms of her hands were often humid, her 
complexion was good, and her voice strong; 
but all the lower region of the abdomen was 
reduced in an amazing degree. To avoid all 
chicanery, the phenomenon was examined 
with the most scrupulous attention, and the 
fact is recorded en the testimony of several 
eminent physicians and surgeons. 

Christina Michelet, the daughter of a vine- 
dresser, near Beaume, France, was attacked 





by fever, February 9th, 1751. At first some 
of the most simple remedies were prescribed 
for her, which with great difficulty she was 
prevailed upon to take; but she at length 
persisted in refusing everything which was 
offered her, except alone pure cold water. In 
an excessively violent attack of headache the 
girl rushed from her bed and threw herself 
upon the floor, in which situation having 
been found by her father, he lifted her some- 
what roughly, in consequence of which she 
fell into a fit. This was so long in its con- 
tinuance, and so perfect a counterfeit of death, 
as at last to satisfy the belief that life was 
actually extinct. To the surprise of all, how- 
ever, she returned to consciousness in time to 
save herself from being buried alive; but 
though she recovered her appetite and speech, 
it was found that she had entirely lost the 
use of all her limbs. Remaining in possession 
of her consciousness but a short time, she 
again fell into a strange delirium, accompan- 
ied by horrors, convulsions, and tremblings 
of the arms and legs, of so violent a nature, 
that it was a difficult task to confine her to 
the bed. It was attempted to remedy these 
terrible symptoms by bleeding and applying 
cantharides to the legs; but this was produc- 
tive of the most alarming results, as she now 
fell into a state of total inaction, losing not 
only the use of her limbs, but of the faculty 
of eating and of speech. Nothing was now 
left her but the senses of hearing, sight, and 
touch, and freedom of respiration. Except 
during her delirium, which was only of short 
duration, her understanding was not dis- 
turbed, and she employed it to signify by in- 
articulate sounds her like and dislike of 
things offered her. She continued to take 
nothing inwardly save an occasional sup of 
water, so that at last her abdomen was sunken 
to such a degree that her nurses believed they 
felt the back-bone through it, and could 
scarcely distinguish that she possessed any 
bowels whatsoever. It was the opinion of 
those in attendance that all the abdominal 
part, together with the lower extremities, in 
which no sensation remained, were attacked 
by a partial paralysis, while the rest of her 
body retained its natural color; her lips were 
rosy red, and her pulse was not only regular, 
but generally strong. After having continued 
in this condition for several months she began 
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to swallow water more easily and in greater 
quantities than before. About this time one 
of her physicians thought to deceive her, by 
giving her a light veal soup, much clarified, 
instead of water; but her stomach was not 
to be deceived, and immediately rejected the 
soup with nausea and convulsions so violent 
as to produce a fever. Her father now sent 
her on a small excursion through the coun- 
try, upon returning from which thirst preyed 
upon her so excessively, that upon making 
an effort her speech returned, and she was 
able to ask for water. She afterward, by 
degrees, recovered the use of her arms, so 
that she could dress herself, and hold two 
little crutches, with which she supported 
herself on her knees, not having recovered 
the use of her legs. She was in this condi- 
tion on the 9th of December, 1754, about 
three years after the commencement of her 
disorder, when she was visited by the cele- 
brated Dr. Lardillon. During the succeed- 
ing year she, by slow degrees, regained the 
use of her limbs, and, lastly, her appetite, so 
that by the month of July, 1755, she could 
not only walk without the use of crutches, 
but was able to eat like other persons, having 
been nearly four years without any other 
nourishment than pure water. 

In the diocese of Rouen, in France, there 
once resided a widow lady, named Harley, 
who, from the twenty-sixth year of her age, 
lived in a very singular manner. She ate 
neither bread, nor meat, nor any other solid 
food; all her nourishment consisted in a little 
milk, which she drank every day, and then 
vomited almost immediately upon swallow- 
ing it. What is, perhaps, most extraordinary 
in this case, she lived for a number of years, 
and from all appearances in an enviably good 
state of health. 

In 1702 one Apollonius Schorer, of the 
Canton of Berne, in Switzerland, at the age 
of eighteen years began to experience so 
great a disgust to eating and drinking, that 
he ceased to take any food, whether solid or 
liquid, and so persevered until he had attained 
his twenty-fourth year. At this time his na- 
tural disgust somewhat departed him, and 
he began a slight indulgence in food, and so 
continued in his strictly abstemious habits 
until, in his seventieth year, he died. 

While a party of laborers were employed 





in a coal mine, near Liege, in Germany, one 
of their number opened a vein of water, which 
in a very short time inundated the mine. All 
succeeded in making their escape except four. 
who, climbing to an eminence above the reach 
of the water, were thus imprisoned for twen- 
ty-four days. On the twenty-fifth day they 
were rescued alive, and in quite good health, 
having had, meantime, no other nourishment 
than the clement about them. 

In December, 1760, a coal mire wus flooded 
in a similar manner to the above near Char- 
leroy, in France. Only one of all the miners, 
one Everard, failed to make his escape. On 
the seventh day of his miserable confinement 
a party of laborers had penetrated so near to 
him as to hear his voice; but, mistaking it 
for a ghost, fled from the spot. A second 
party, succeeding better, rescued the unhappy 
man on the ninth day. During the interval 
he had drank three times of the water, and 
though he had slept considerably, much skill 
was required in restoring him to strength. 

The two following cases are, possibly, the 
most curious of all, because, without any con- 
scious nourishment whatever, the subjects 
actually increased in flesh and weight : 

The first was near Dinen, in France, where 
a girl of fourteen years lived the space of 
fourteen months without taking any species 
of nourishment, at the end of which time she 
possessed a clearly perceptible increase of 
flesh. 

The second, reported in a work entitled 
Le Pour et la Contre, is still more wonderful. 
A girl of ten years of age abstained from ail 
nourishment till she arrived at the age of 
fifteen, when, notwithstanding her privation, 
she had attained to a size natural to her age. 
Her complexion bespoke a person in health; 
her lips and cheeks were red, she walked with 
ease, and could stand a considerable time 
without being fatigued. She had no evacu- 
ation, never spat, and it ever. appeared evi- 
dent that her insensible perspiration was en- 
tirely suppressed, as her shift, after being 
worn for fifteen days, was apparently as clean 
and white as when first put on. This long 
fast had been preceded by a protracted ill- 
ness, during which she had fallen into a state 
of debility, or rather fainting, which had 
continued during twelve days; the flexibility 
of the parts of her body and the beating of 
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her heart were the only signs of animation. 
She recovered from this fit, and afterward 
apparently recovered from her disorder; but 
within three months she was visited by an- 
other, which deprived her of the faculties of 
eating and drinking altogether. 

* * * * * * * 

The following examples will illustrate the 
capacity of the lower animals to exist for 
long periods without sustenance: 

The Italian naturalist, Rede, once kept a 
civet cat ten days, a large wild cat and some 
wild pigeons fourteen days, without food. 

A royal eagle is known to have lived twen- 
ty-eight days; and Buffon mentions another 
that totally abstained during five weeks. A 
badger can survive thirty days without food, 
and many species of dogs thirty-six days. A 





crocodile will live two months without nour- 
ishment. Vaillant had a spider which lived 
ten months, when its strength was sufficient 
to kill another of its own species. Leewen- 
hock kept a scorpion three months, and vipers 
ten months, in a state of perfect abstinence. 
John Hunter inclosed a toad between two 
stone flower-pots, and at the end of fourteen 
months it was as lively as ever. M. Sue 
quotes instances of the same animals living 
eighteen months, sealed up in boxes, without 
nutriment o* respiration. Rede kept land: 
tortoises eigfiteen months without food, and 
Baker a beetle for three years. Dr. Shaw 
quotes the keeping of two Egyptian serpents - 
in corked bottles for a space of three years, 
which cast their skins and seemed as lively 
as they were ever wont, 
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IFE INSURANCE has become so much 

a matter of course, and so many wives 

and families have learned to think that if the 

husband and father should be taken suddenly 

away, the amount of his life insurance will 

serve to keep the family together and a roof 

over their heads, that most people will be 

startled to learn that intemperance on the part 

of the insured may vitiate the insurance policy 
and leave his needy family destitute. 

A case involving this question has recently 
been tried in one of the courts of Cincinnati. 
The administrator of one F. M. D., deceased, 
sued the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany to recover $5,000 under his policy of in- 
surance. 

The company resisted the payment on the 
ground that D. had died in consequence of in- 
temperate habits; and they set up the follow- 
ing declaration made by the deceased in 
applying for insurance: “I do not, nor will I 
practice any bad or vicious habit that tends to 
shorten life.” This they contended was an un- 
true declaration. In regard to this clause, 
which was made a part of the policy, the 
Court charged the jury that it was a warranty, 
and unless it was literally true, and continued 
to be so, the plaintiff was not entitled to re- 
cover. 

The terms of the warranty were that the 
applicant “did not and would not practice any 
bad or vicious habit that tended to the short- 





ening of life. The jury would therefore con- 
sider whether or not, at the time of the appli- 
cation, or afterward, the deceased indulged to- 
an extent amounting to a habit in the use of 
intoxicating liquors, and, if so, whether this 
was a bad or vicious habit which tended to 
the shortening of life.” In defining the mean- 
ing of the word habit the Court instructed the 
jury that the frequent drinking of spirits leads . 
to habits of intemperance, and that if they 
found from the evidence that the deceased, at 
the time the application was made, or subse- 
quently, had an appetite for intoxicating 
drinks to such an extent that a single indul- 
gence necessarily incited him to a repetition of 
it, and led him into sprees, and these sprees 
were frequent and rendered him incapable of 
controlling his appetite while they continued, . 
then, although there were intervals in which. 
he remained entirely sober, there was such a. 
repetition of acts of drinking as amounted to a. 
habit, and if this was a bad or vicious habit 
which tended to the shortening of life, the de- 
fendant would be entitled to a verdict. Other 
points relating to the habits of the deceased 
were reviewed by the Court, the principle 
being maintained that if the person insured 
had misrepresented his mode of life or had in- 
dulged in intemperate habits, his policy was 
invalidated. The jury gave a verdict for the 
insurance company. 

This decision, with several others recently 
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made, goes to show that a policy of insurance, 
as these policies are commonly worded, on the 
life of a man who drinks to intoxication is 
worthless. 

We see no injustice in this. If ten men out 
of a hundred who are insured shorten their 
lives ten or fifteen years by means of intem- 
perance, those who do not thus shorten their 
lives have to pay more for their insurance 
than would be necessary if the others lived 
and continued to pay. Insurance must pay its 
way, and if some by wrong living die early, 
the long livers have to make up the deficiency. 





Every man who becomes intemperate should 
be stricken from the rolls of the insured, or 
belong to a separate company or class, and 
be required to pay a premium commensurate 
with the extra risk. There is no fair method 
of life insurance except by classifying those who 
are insured, so that those who have excellent 
constitutions and good habits shall have the 
benefit of a moderate annual payment. Brick 
houses pay but half the rate of fire insurance 
which is charged for frame houses. Why not 


‘apply an equally sensible rule to life insur- 


ance? 
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HE subject of insanity is now attracting 
great attention, especially as connected 
with courts of justice and criminal jurispru- 
dence. The plea of insanity in mitigation of 
responsibility for acts called criminal is now so 
often interposed, that when a homicide is com- 
mitted public sentiment prompts the inquiry 
whether the accused was not insane when he 
committed the homicidal act. Of late, in the 
case of Mr. Train, Dr. Hammond, Surgeon- 
General of the United States, is reported to 
have stated in court that there is no such thing 
as “emotional insanity,” and that nothing is 
insanity which does not unsettle the “ intellect.” 
The doctrine of Phrenology is, that nearly 
all the insanity is connected with the emotions. 
There have been philosophical and mathemat- 
ical maniacs, but where there has been one 
such case, there have been twenty cases of 
lunacy from love, fear, jealousy, loss of prop- 
erty, disappointed ambition, depressed or ex- 
cited pride, or religious excitement, all of which 
come from derangement of emotional faculties. 
The following interesting case of derangement 
from diseased Self-Esteem, given by an author- 
ity in medicine equal at least to that of Dr. 
Hammond, will be read with interest. We 
copy from American Journal of Medical Science, 

April, 1868: 

‘“* Case of Derangement Limited to a Single Moral 
Sentiment Oceurring Periodically, that Senti- 
ment being in a Perfectly Normal Condition 
during the Intervals. By Samus. Jackson, 
M.D., Emeritus Professor of the Institutes of 
Medicine in the University of Pennsylvania, etc. 
“In May of 1838, I joined a party of rela- 

tives and friends who were making a tour to 

the Southern States; we stopped in Baltimore 
for a night; in the evening I was consulted by 





the wife of one of the gentlemen, Mr. D., re- 
specting a peculiar disease with which he was 
affected. For three years every alternate 
Wednesday he was morally prostrated from a 
loss of his Self-Esteem, believing himself to be 
unworthy as a husband, or the father of his 
children, or a member of society. This condi- 
tion continued for a week, and on the ensuing 
Wednesday he awoke restored to his natural 
character, associating with his family, attend- 
ing to his official duties, receiving and visiting 
his friends; all of which he refused to do when 
under the influence of his disease. 

“This was on a Tuesday evening, the day 
before the renewal of the usual paroxysm, and 
I was requested to prescribe some means which 
might prevent its recurrence. After some little 
reflection I determined upon the application 
of cups to the back of the neck, abstracting six 
or eight ounces of blood, a hot, sinapised foot 
and leg bath at bedtime, and a pill composed 
of camphor gr. ij and ex. belladonna gr. }. 
The next morning, to the agreeable surprise of 
all the party, there was no return of the par- 
oxysm, for the first time since his attack. 
After visiting Washington and Mount Vernon 
I returned home, while my companions pur- 
sued their way to Richmond. 

“In the following November I received a let- 
ter from Mrs. D., informing me that the parox- 
ysms had returned before they reached home, 
and wished to know if I thought it was in my 
power to give her husband permanent relief, 
I replied that I could form no opinion on that 
subject, as the case was entirely new, and I was 
without any experience as a guide, but if they 
could come to this city I would undertake his 
treatment. In a few weeks after they took 
up their quarters in Philadelphia. When I 
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made an examination of his head I found it to 
be perfectly formed, without being marked by 
any protuberances; but at the vertex was a 
small depression about an inch in diameter and 
two inches in depth, similar to a small watch 
glass. I endeavored to investigate the cause 
of his mental condition, but could fiad nothing 
to explain it except the existence of insanity 
in the family. In his natural character he was 
remarkably mild, affable, pleasant, easy in cir- 
cumstances, holding the respectable office of 
clerk in a United States District Court, mingled 
in the best society; was happy in his conjugal 
relations, and his children were of fine promise. 

“ Without any apparent cause, being perfect- 
ly well when he went to bed, he awoke one 
morning with a total loss of his Self-Esteem, as 
before described. His desire was to be left en- 
tirely alone, he refused to mingle with his fam- 
ily, would not receive or visit his friends, or 
attend to his office; he would go out for exer- 
cise only after dark, so as not to be recognized. 
From this period such had been the tenor of 
his life for three years, during which time he 
had visited Europe for several months, t® ob- 
tain any benefit which might arise from change 
of scene, and for the purpose of obtaining med- 
ical advice. He returned home unchanged in 
his state; one week was passed under the 
moral depression of a supposed state of degra- 
dation, the other in his natural character. 

“T ordered, from my examination, the top of 
the head to be shaved, and applied a moxa to 
the depression, and formed an issue by irrita- 
tive dressings. A light regimen was directed ; 
a pill prescribed of camphor gr. j. ex. belladonn. 
gr. 4, to be taken twice a day, and also the 
occasional use of two or three cups.on the back 
of the neck. This course was steadily pursued 
throughout the winter without producing any 
other effect upon the condition of the patient 
than some little derangement in the order and 
intensity of the paroxysms. Early in May he 
had an unusually violent attack; when it had 
passed away he expressed a desire for me to 
procure him a room where he could be left 
alone with books and papers, as the presence 
of his wife and the people of the house in- 
creased his moral distress and mental depres- 
sion. This arrangement was made, and a 
room procured in the vicinity of the city, but 
was rendered unnecessary by the sudden ces- 
sation of the paroxysms, which, from this 
time, returned only at long intervals and for a 
short time. 

“He continued, with the exception men- 
tioned, in his normal character through the 








whole summer and until the beginning of the 
next winter. In the latter part of August he 
visited Cape May, where he made many friends 
by his affable deportment, and at a political 
meeting held there he was nominated as chair- 
man, and made a speech on the occasion. 
This circumstance is mentioned to show how 
complete was his restoration. He subsequently 
visited Bedford Springs and the interior of the 
State, and returned to this city the last of 
September. He had become very anxious to 
return home; I endeavored to dissuade him 
from that course, representing the danger of a 
relapse from a return to all his old associations, 
but could only procure the delay of a few weeks. 
He, however, made a visit to New Bedford 
before he returned to his home and pursuits. 

“In the course of two or three months after 
his return, he awoke one morning with an at- 
tack of mental derangement. He declared 
that he had ascertained a distinguished states- 
man to be a traitor, and plotting the overthrow 
of the Government, and it was his duty to im- 
mediately inform the Governor and have him 
arrested. In a few days it was found necessary 
to send him to the asylum at Charleston, Mass., 
where he died in the course of three or four 
weeks. 

“T received a letter from his father communi- 
cating the result of a post-mortem examination 
of his brain. The lesion, if it may be so termed, 
was confined to the arachnoid membrane, at 
the vertex of the brain, immediately under the 
depression in the skull; it was thickest in the 
center, gradually diminished, and ceasing at 
some little distance from it. - 

“ This case, it appears to me, establishes two 
important facts: the first, the independence of 
the MORAL SENTIMENTS in a manner similar to 
that of the mental faculties is, I think, demon- 
strated by the fact of a single moral sentiment 
being diseased for nearly four years; the sec- 
ond, that in monomania intermissions may 


occur.” ? 
—__+0e—__—_ 


BROTHER BOB’S HYGIENE. 


a UT on your hat, Nettie,” said brother 
Bob; “I’ve something to show you—two 
things, I ought to say. Did you think I-had 
forgotten this was the first of March, and your 
birthday? No, indeed! And here are eight 
kisses for you, one for every year of your life.” 
Nettie, delighted, ran to get her hat. “Was 
there ever such a dear brother Bob in the world 
before? She thought not. She was quite 
sure Tom Snow was not half so good to his 
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Sisters, for she saw him throw Lucy’s pet doll 
quite over the woodshed, and Mollie’s little 
white kitty he dropped out of the third-story 
window, and when the girls cried, he only 
laughed and said, ‘It would take nine tumbles 
like that to kill the kitty,’ which I don’t be- 
lieve—do you, Bob?” for Nettie was telling 
all this to her brother, as, with her hand in his, 
he led her down the garden-walk. 

“ Where can we be going?” asked Nettie, as 
Bob turned toward the barn. 

“Tl show you in a minute,” and Bob un- 
latched the barn door, and led Nettie along 
until she came to a box with slats nailed across 
it, then bidding her look in, Nettie saw two 
beautiful white rabbits. 

She clapped her hands. “Oh! how cunning 
they are! Where did you get them, Bob? 
Are they truly for me? And what are their 
names ?” 

Bob felt as much pleasure in seeing Nettie’s 
joy as if he had received a present himself. 

“T bought them of Luke Sawyer for a birth- 
day present for you, Nettie, and their names 
are Jack and Gill. But let us go now, for I 
have something else to show you, and then I 
must go to school.” 

I forgot to say that Nettie had been sick, and 
was now just able to go out of doors, and the 
doctor said that before she went to school she 





had better play around, and try to gain some 
color in her pale cheeks. 

Back of the house was a grove of spruce and 
maple trees, and they made such a delightful 
shade in the warm weather that Nettie’s father 
refused to have them cut down. It was here 
Bob led Nettie, and before she guessed what 
he could be going to show her, she found her- 
self right alongside of a nice rope swing, fast- 
ened between two maples. 

“Oh, Bob!” was all she could say; but Bob 
knew well enough by her looks how glad she 
was. ‘ 

“ You see, Nettie,” said he, “ it is so low that 
you could not hurt yourself, even if you should 
fall from it.” 

There was a board fastened in for a seat, and 
a rope tied across to form the back, and Nettie 
was not at all afraid to try it. Back and forth 
she went, with Bob pushing behind. Then he 
showed her how, by touching her foot to the 
ground, she might be able to swing herself 
when there was no one to push her. 

“You see, Nettie,” said Bob, “ this swing is 
the paint-brush, and the air is the paint, and I 
want you to come here every pleasant day and 
paint your cheeks until they are red as roses.” 

Nettie laughed and promised she would do 
so, and Bob, snatching another kiss, ran off to 
school.— Young Folks’ News. 


—_~+ee—_—_- 


“LOCAL OPTION;” 
OR, THE TEMPERANCE EXPERIMENT IN VINELAND. 


N a recent issue of the Hvening Post we 
find the following most satisfactory state- 
ment in regard to the above subject : 

Last winter, when the bill was prepared by 
the Temperance Alliance of the State of New 
Jersey, known as the Local Option Bill, leay- 
ing the question of license or no license to a 
vote of the people, the Judiciary Committee 
appointed a hearing upon both sides of the 
question, Among the speakers were Mr. 
Charles K. Landis, of Vineland, N. J., in 
whose speech we find one or two paragraphs 
of practical interest to the people of this 
State, in view of the recent action of our 
Legislature on the “local option” question. 
Among other things, he said: 

“The Local Option Law of Vineland was 
not established by temperance men or total 
abstinence men only, but by the citizens gen- 
erally, upon broad social and public prin- 





ciples. It has since been maintained in the 
same way. Probably not one-tenth of the 
number-of voters in Vineland are what may 
be called total abstinence men. I explain 
this point to show that this reform was not 
the result of mere fanaticism, but the sense 
of the people generally, and that the people 
who succeed under it are such people as near- 
ly all communities are composed of. This 
law has been in practical operation since the 
beginning of the settlement in the autumn of 
1861, though the act of the Legislature em- 
powering the people of Landis township to 
vote upon license or no license was not passed 
until 1864. The vote has always stood against 
license by overwhelming majorities, there 
generally being only from two to nine votes 
in favor of liquor selling. The population 
of the Vineland tract is about 10,500 people, 
consisting of manufacturers and business 
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people upon the town plot in the center, and 
around this center, of farmers and fruit-grow- 
ers. The most of the tract is in Landis town- 
ship. I will now give the statistics of police 
and poor expenses of this township for the 
past six years: 


POLICE EXPENSES. POOR EXPENSES. 


Wo coscacccccesces 4 eee $400 00 
BEB. 0.00.00 cvccccee jk eas 425 00 
| ee i. 3 Seer 425 00 
BEND ccccccccccvccce ce .8.. Sa 350 00 
BE ccc ccccccccees 150 00 | Bee csccccccccesece 400 00 
BRTB. 00s ccccccccccce WP OG Mes cccnctsccesiccs 350 00 


“These figures speak for themselves, but 
they are not all. There is a material and 
industrial prosperity existing in Vineland 
which is unexampled in the history of colon- 
ization, and must be due to more than ordi- 
nary causes. The influence of temperance 
upon the health and industry of her people 
is, no doubt, the principal of these causes. 
Started when the country was plunged in 
civil war, its progress was continually on- 
ward. Young as the settlement was, it sent 
its quota of men to the field, and has paid 
over $60,000 of war debts. The settlement 
has built twenty fine school-houses, ten 
churches, and kept up one of the finest sys- 
tems of road improvements, covering one 
hundred and seventy-eight miles, in this 
country. There are now some fifteen manu- 
facturing establishments on the Vineland 
tract, and they are constantly increasing in 
number. Her stores, in extent and building, 
will rival any other place in South Jersey. 
There are four post-offices on the tract. The 
central one did a business last year of $4,800 
mail matter, and a money-order business of 
$78,922. 

“Out of seventy-seven townships in the 
State, by the census of 1869, Landis town- 
ship ranked fourth from the highest in the 
agricultural value of its productions. There 
are seventeen miles of railroad upon the 
tract, embracing six railway stations. The 
amount of products sent away to market is 
enormous. Her fruits are to be seen in all 
the large eastern cities, from Philadelphia to 
Quebec. There is more fruit raised in Vine- 
land than anywhere else in the United States 
upon the same areaofland. * * * * * 

“ Were licenses for saloons and taverns ob- 
tainable with the same ease as in New York, 





* This was the year when the Vineland Railway was 
building through the place. 





Philadelphia, and many country districts, 
Vineland would probably have, according to 
its population, from one to two hundred of 
such places. Counting them at one hundred, 
this would withdraw from the pursuits of 
productive industry about one hundred fam- 
ilies, which would average a population of 
six hundred people. Each of these places 
would sell about $3,000 worth of beer and 
liquor per annum, making $300,000 worth of 
stimulants a year. I include beer saloons, as 
liquor can be obtained in them all as a general 
thing, and in the electrical climate of America 
beer leads to similar results as spirits. Think 
of the effect of $300,000 worth of stimulants 
upon the health, the minds, and the industry 
of our people. Think of the increase of 
crime and pauperism. The average would 
be fully equal to the other places in which 
liquor is sold. Instead of having a police 
expense of $50 and poor expenses of $400 per 
annum, the amounts would be swollen to 
thousands. Homes that are now happy 
would be made desolate, and, instead of 
peace reigning in our midst, we would have 
nhiwves * * FF 8 

“The results in Vineland have convinced 
me— 

“1, That temperance does conserve the in- 
dustry of the people. 

“2. That temperance is conducive to a re- 
fined and esthetical taste. , 

“3. That temperance can be sufficiently 
secured in a community, by suppressing all 
taverns and saloons, to protect it from the 
abuse of excessive liquor drinking. Here is 
a community where crime and pauperism are 
almost unknown, where taxes are nominal, 
where night is not made hideous by the vilest 
of noises, where a man’s children are not con- 
taminated by the evil language and influence 
of drunkards,” 

We would only add to this overwhelming 
evidence, that since these things are so, why 
not, by local option, extend the blessings of 
good order, thrift, virtue, and prosperity, to 
other towns—yea, toall, Why, the old topers 
themselves, in their sober moments, will vote 
forit. Is it compulsion? §8o isalllaw. But 
this is altogether in the interest of society. 
May we not legislate for this? And shall a 
few whisky makers and whisky sellers be per- 
mitted to continue the work of making idiots, 
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paupers, thieves, vagabonds, and murderers, 
for the sake of a little lucre? Great God! 
May not society protect itself against these 
devils? “ Down with the wrong, and up with 


the right.” 
—+6¢—__—_— 


STRANGE CASE OF KLEPTOMANIA. 


AMES HOMER ABBOTT, a former mem- 

ber of the Sophomore class of Yale Col- 
lege, who got into the habit of taking things 
which did not belong to him, and a year or 
more ago left college in consequence, turned up 
yesterday in the same role in this city. He en- 
tered the room of H. M. Harding, a Sophomore 
of 18, South College, and stole a quantity of 
clothing, which he endeavored to sell at Benja- 
min Levi's store on Court street. Mr. Levi's sus 
picions were aroused, and a policeman was 
called in, and at once arrested Abbott, who 
confessed’ the theft. Abbott is a somewhat 
seedy-looking young man. It is said he was 
studying with a view to the ministry while in 
college. This case came up before Judge 
Stoddard, who was sitting in the City Court 
bench. The value of the stolen clothes was 
fixed at a less sum than $50, and Abbott thus 
escaped a binding over. In sentencing him to 
three months in the county jail, and to pay a 
fine of one dollar, the judge said he should 
not have dealt thus leniently had he not 
thought that there was some chance of the 
reformation of the accused. About one year 
ago Abbott stole a $75 violin from a student's 
room. When he was in college he used to 
steal the text-books of his fellow-students and 
sell them at Hoadley’s, and even went so far 
as to cut through the coal-hole of his room, 
from which he stole coal and other articles. 
Because he represented he was studying for 
the ministry, he was helped along by money 
from the fund provided to aid such students. 
It is thought there is something wrong about 
his head.—_New Haven Register. 

[(“ Something wrong about his head! "Then 
why not have it examined by a competent 
phrenologist, who could determine the fact at 
a glance? But who is it that thinks there 
must be something wrong? Is it the judge 
who sentenced him to jail? Then why not 
order an investigation? Nor should it stop at 
his head, even though it were found to be 
“wrong.” It would be a proper thing to 
inquire into the parentage of the young man. 
Was his father sound and sensible? Did he 
drink? Was his mother peculiar, eccentric, 





or insane? Then, after tracing his pedigree 
through one generation, keep on, and find out 
all that may be possible concerning his grand 

parents and great-grandparents. There is no 
doubt in our mind a loose screw will be found 
somewhere, which would account for the pecu- 
liarities seen in this would-be young clergy- 
man. The reader will observe that, in account- 
ing for crime we do not excuse it. One must 
suffer for kis mental infirmities, till he corrects 
or subdues them. But parents must look out 
that they be not to blame for the faults of their 
children.] 

PRESIDENT GRANT AND HIS Hapits.— The . 
Advance, of Chicago, says: There can be no 
impropriety in mentioning what every one no- 
fices at once who looks into his face for the 
first time for several years, that his bad habits 
are making their mark on our President. The 
ever-present cigar and the occasional stimulants 
whose natural effects may have been some- 
what neutralized by the active out-door expe- 
riences of the army, are telling on him in the 
secentary life of the White House. Such 
self-indulgence is fatal to that clear-headed, 
pure-blooded condition which he owes it to his 
high office to maintain, and it is the right of 
every citizen to speak of it and protest against 
it. 

[We have had our say on this point, and our 
readers know exactly where we stand on the 
tobacco question. We may add, however, in 
this connection, that we meet men almost daily 
who are nothing less than tobacco-topers, who 
would exhibit every sign of delirium tremens, 
were the drug withheld from them for a day. 
They are completely narcotized, and so pois- 
oned that there is not a drop of healthy blood 
in their bodies. Think you, reader, that this 
does not affect their minds? Aye, and the na- 
tion suffers to-day for the sin-sick tobacco-to- 
pers in our legislatures and public offices. The 
fact is, tobacco, like whisky, blunts one’s mo- 
ral sensibilities, and leaves him an easier prey 
to every temptation. When the people realize 
this, they will send no more liquor-drinking to- 
bacco-using men to represent them in our Ieg- 
islative bodies.] 

———-§9o————— 

BewakeE of them whose foreheads are low and 
beetling, and whose ears stand out because of the 
very breadth of their heads, for in euch persons 
propensity has a dangerous sway.—D. 


Tue body grows according to what it feeds on ; 
so does the mind.—w. 
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DR. WILDER’S WIT AND WIS- 
DOM. 


MONG Dr. Wilder’s grave objec- 

tions to Phrenology in his New 

York lecture, he makes himself merry 

over the juxtaposition of the phrenologi- 

cal organs, and shows a want of discern- 

ment, or a greater want of candor. He 
says: 

“The newly discovered organ of Con- 
jugality, or monogamical marriage, is the 
lower and hinder portion of the old or- 
gan of Combativeness, now reduced in 
dimensions. Such an intimate associa- 
tion as this between the inclination to 
marry one wife and the propensity to 
quarrel has, to say the least, an ominious 
look for the marriage relation, The dis- 
coverer of Conjugality may have been 
some incongruous old bachelor, for surely 
no ordinary mortal would locate his mat- 
rimonial rose garden in the south-east 
corner of a battle-field.” 

We trust that Dr. Wilder, in the selec- 
tion of a wife, has been so fortunate that 
he will have no occasion to quarrel with 
her, and that their relations with the 
outside world may be such that jealousy, 
on account of the love element, may 
never exasperate his Combativeness, It 
may not be modest in us to suggest that 
the doctor has been a very superficial, ob- 
server of the human race and of the 
lower animals, if he have not discovered 
that on no subject is there so much of 
battle as on the subject of love. The 
males, among nearly all of the lower 





animals, fight more on account of their 
sexual relations than on any other. 
The sharpsighted Darwin, though fan- 
ciful, perhaps, in many of his specula- 
tions, has shown that the males, of in- 
sects especially, are endowed with fight- 
ing elements or instruments, and also 
special appliances for retaining posses- 
sion of the consort; and shall not a 
professor of comparative anatomy in a 
popular university be able to discern the 
fact in human and animal history, that 
love-jealousy awakens the combative ele- 
ment more quickly than it is aroused 
by any other passion or sentiment ? 
Consequently the location of the organs 
of love or sociality, as a group, would 
naturally be in the neighborhood of 
the organs of aggression and defense. 
Such location indicates, indeed, the es- 
sence of Divine Wisdom; and if the 
brain were mapped by fancy, which it is 
not, and Dr. Wilder knows it, no fitter 
juxtaposition of organs could have been 
instituted. The male of our own race is 
supposed to defend his consort and to pro- 
tect and provide for her, and to protect 
his children, the fruit of his conjugal re- 
lation ; moreover. friendship or fraternal 
affection requires the co-operation of the 
courage element. A man will fight for 
his friend against all foes; will fight for 
his child; will fight for his wife, and, 
if need be, ought to, and there is wis- 
dom evinced in this co-relation of organs. 
If one portion of the brain might be 
supposed to stimulate and excite ano- 
ther, why should not active Conjugality 
or Philoprogenitiveness, and Adhesive- 
ness, or Amativeness excite Combative- 
ness and the other defensive elements ? 
Behold, also, the jealousy of a woman 
when the object of her affections seems: 
to be sought by a rival; does it not 
make her angry and excite her ven- 
geance ? and, if she can not succeed im 
breaking up the rivalry, does she not 
sometimes assault her unfaithful lover,, 
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and drive the gleaming steel to his 
heart? and, perhaps, destroy also the 
life of the rival? How often is the 
threat made by unhappy people who are 
thwarted in their love, “ She shall never 
marry him.” A man who is discarded 
will murder the woman, whom he would 
gladly marry, to prevent her marrying 
another; or he will murder the man 
who has caused his defeat. Animals, 
such as deer and sheep, will fight furi- 
ously during particular seasons of the 
year when the social nature is active. 
What furious battles the farm-yard wit- 
nesses ; and what is the .inspiration of 
those nocturnal serenaders with which 
we doubt not Dr. Wilder’s ears have 
been made familiar, but the action of 
Combativeness caused by the excitement 
of feline Conjugality ? 

One of the beauties of Phrenology is 
the grouping and co-ordinating of vari- 
ious organs ; and one of the most un- 
questionable and admirable of all the 
historical facts in relation to the dis- 
covery of Phrenology is that the organs 
were not mapped out as in a new country 
counties are staked off and named ; but 
one organ at a time was discovered dis- 
tinct from each other. Dr. Gall died, 
leaving considerable territory of the 
head unappropriated, and so honest and 
sincere, and, if we may say it, so simple- 
hearted was the brave old discoverer, 
that when he found a peculiar develop- 
ment he would make hundreds of obser- 
vations upon people who had the region 
of head under consideration large and 
small, and carefully compare their dispo- 
sitions so far as he could ascertain them, 
and he gave organs names, sometimes in 
accordance with their abuses. Destruct- 
iveness he called “ murder,” and Ac- 
quisitiveness “theft.” The very organ 
of Combativeness was discovered by 
collecting together a promiscuous group 
of persons of low order and no culture, 
and giving them spirituous liquors, to 





see what they would do when excited. 
Some rushed readily into quarrels, while 
others were humble, timid, and mild 
in their nature. He noticed a special 
breadth of head in the fighters at the 
region of the organ of Combativeness, 
Mr. Combe describes its location as be- 
ing at the posterior inferior angle of the 
parietal bone; and he locates fourteen 
other organs with equal anatomical defi- 
niteness, yet Dr. Wilder says, in the lec- 
ture referred to, that only three Organs 
are located in the brain anatomically. 
The organ of Combativeness was thus 
located and described, and at least four- 
teen others about the time Dr. Wilder 
was born, and the book has ever since 
been published, but by so small an estab- 
lishment, to be sure, in New York, viz., 
the Harper Bros., that it may not have 
come to the doctor’s notice. 

But we have to do less with what 
Dr. Wilder does not know—for we have 
not time or sufficient space to attend to 
that — than with the subject before 
us, what he pretends to know in re- 
gard to the mislocation of Combative- 
ness and Conjugality. What noble 
nature, well organized and fit to have a 
conjugal companion, would not promptly 
rush into danger, if need be, if the ob- 
ject of his love were assailed. For 
what will a man quicker fight than for the 
woman of his choice? On account of 
what is he more keenly alive in the way 
of defense or protection ? and since man 
and animals harmonize in the manifesta- 
tion of this tendency to defend promptly 
the friend, and, especially, the sexual 
mate; and since in all civilized lands the 
defense of the wife, the child, and the 
friend is considered the essence of honor, 
and its failure the most execrable pol- 
troonery, we can understand thoroughly 
why the broils and wrangles at the pic- 
nics and dancing-parties of the uncultur- 
ed and rude are so common. It is not the 
liquor that is drunk, simply, which makes 
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them fight, for the same men would, un- 
der other circumstances, in the absence 
of the women, drink the same amount 
of liquor and have a good-natured frolic, 
there being no love-rivalries and jealous- 
ies to excite anger. When we look at 
the lower animals, and find that their in- 
stincts, established by the Creator, lead 


- 





them to follow a line of conduct anala- 
gous to that which is so common among 
men, we appreciate the fitness of the 
location o the organ of Combativeness 
next to that of Conjugality. For the 
sake of protection and defense “the mat- 
rimonial rose-garden” should be “ near 
the south-east corner of a battle-field.” 
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THE ANGEL IN THE BLOCK. 


“It is related of Michael Angelo that, while 
walking with some friends through an obscure 
street in the city of Florence, he discovered a block 
of fine marble lying neglected in a yard, and half 
in dirt and rubbish. Regardless of his holiday at- 
tire he at once fell to work upon it, clearing away 
its filth, and striving to lift it from the slime and 
mire in which it lay. His companions asked him 
in astonishment what he was doing, and what he 
wanted of that worthless piece of rock. ‘Oh, 
there’s an angel in this stone,’ was the answer, 
‘and I must get it out.’ He had it removed to his 
studio, and with patient toil with mallet and 
chisel, he brought the angel out. What to others 
was but a rude, unsightly stone, to his educated 
eye was a buried glory of art, and he discovered at 
a glance what might be made of it. A mason 
would have put it in a stone walk; a cartman 
would have used it in filling in, or to grade the 
streets, but he transformed it into a creation of 
genius, and gave it a value for ages to come.” 

A BEAUTIFUL story this. And now 

as to another application of its 
moral. 

Every human being may be likened 
to a block of marble just as it comes 
from the quarry. Parents, teachers, and 
surrounding circumstances are the artists 
who chisel, hew, polish, discipline, and 
develop the character of the child. And 
every child is born with the attributes 
of both angel and devil. If the angel be 
not developed, we inquire why not? If 
the devil—perverted passions and pro- 
pensities—be developed instead of the 
angel—moral and spiritual sentiments— 
then somebody is to blame. Do chil- 
dren take after their parents? Is there 
anything in hereditary descent? Cana 
child create his own will, spirit, disposi- 
tion, tendencies, and character? Chil- 





dren are blocks of marble right from the 
quarry, and the marble in the quarry is 
coarse or fine. From a fine quarry we 
get fine marble, from a poor quarry poor 
stone. Pure and healthy parents will 
have fine children, with angelic tenden- 
cies predominating. Low, coarse, im- 
pure, drunken, diseased parents should 
not expect much angel in their children. 
Objectors may point to seeming excep- 
tions. We state the law. “God is not 
mocked.” His laws are neither revised 
nor repealed. Obey and live. Disobey, 
you prematurely die. 

Parents, look at those little human 
blocks before you. They are subject to 
your molding chisel. Your words, your 
actions, aye, your very thoughts, are in- 
tuitively working on those little statues. 
You bring frowns or smiles on their 
plastic faces at your will; you encourage 
or you depress; you elevate or you de- 
grade; you distort or you beautify; you 
make angels or you make devils. 

Do not shrug your shoulders and deny 
personal responsibility. You can not put 
the blame all on Adam, Eve, and the ser- 
pent. That child came into existence 
through human agency. Its parents 
were the agents. There were pre-natal 
influences at work which gave shape, 
tone, and direction to its body and 
brain. Later, the food, the drink, the 
quality of air it breathed; the language, 
the prayers, the music it heard; the 
beautiful or the horrible objects it saw— 
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all had their effects in forming its char- 
acter. -Was it born in the Five Points 
of New York, or in the slums of some 
other city? Were its parents low va- 
grants, vagabonds, or criminals, or were 
they selfish though well-to-do citizens ? 
Were they rich, purse-proud, self-indul- 
gent, distant, haughty, and domineering ? 
We pity their children. Children are 
expected to resemble and take after their 
pareuts. Oh, that our parents had been 
what God intended them to have been! 
Oh, that we may become what He in- 
tended us to be! Finely chiseled, pol- 
ished, and graceful sculptures in marble 
are beautiful works of human art. But 
how much more grand, beautiful, grace- 
ful, and incomparably angelic are intel- 
ligent, kindly, loving, just, righteous, 
noble, and godly men and women! 

Reader, let your studies, your efforts, 
your life, be devoted to developing the 
angel in the—human—block. 


De 


THE HIGHEST PURSUIT. 





HERE may be a few among men that pre- 

fer a low, wicked course—one that minis- 
ters to the degradation, depression, and distress 
of mankind; but we think the number is very 
few indeed who would not prefer to do that 
which would raise, improve, and benefit the 
race. We often meet men, professionally, who 
are in a low pursuit, the tendency of which on 
the morals of men is more likely to be bad 
than good, and nearly every one of them says 
he wants to get out of his pursuit, that he was 
thrown into it by unfavorable circumstances, 
and as soon as may be he intends to get into 
something else, partly, perhaps, on account of 
his children. Some men, no better naturally 
than those who are in demoralizing pursuits, 
rejoice that their vocation has never ministered 
to the vice, dissipation, idleness, ill-health, dis- 
grace, and demoralization of mankind. And 
such congratulation is wholesome and com- 
mendable. A business full of temptation to 
customers always reacts badly on the man and 
his family who follows it; while a laudable, 
useful vocation, which serves to enhance the 
happiness of the public, tends also to make the 
proprietor of it more manly and strong in the 





right. Young men, sometimes, when we ask 
what they want to do as a business, carelessly 
answer, “ Oh, anything that has money in it; 
quick returns, large profits, and not too much 
drudgery.” 

Many an ambitious, and, at heart, good young 
man, has thus followed blindly, carelessly, the 
idea of “large profits,” and for the time for- 
gotten that a man may become bankrupt in 
morals by the very acts which make him a 
millionaire in pocket. 

We are accustomed to teach that any useful 
thing any man may honestly do in the way of 
business is abstractly honorable; but it can 
not be denied that some pursuits use and cul- 
tivate the higher faculties, while other pursuits, 
however laudable and useful, weary the body 
without elevating, enlarging, refining, or en- 
nobling the mind and character. The wants 
of the body are numerous, and multitudes must 
work to feed, clothe, and house mankind. 
Commerce and pleasure demand the use of rail 
trains and steamers, and the smutty stoker or 
begrimed brakeman, in sunshine, in storm, and 
darkness, must stand at his laborious and per- 
haps ill-paid post of duty in order to secure 
the safe and rapid transit of wealth, beauty, 
and culture. He should be neither forgotten 
nor despised. He is an obscure yet important 
factor in the world’s pleasure, profit, and prog- 
ress. 

The engineer, the teacher, the editor, the 
physician, the lawyer, statesman, and minister 
of religion are, perhaps, properiy ranked among 
the highest, as their vocation cultivates in 
themselves, and tends to call out in others, the 
higher and better elements of human nature. 

Of course, as phrenologists, we recognize in 
our own profession its merit, and the mark it 
should make in man’s moral and intellectual 
life. And why do we claim for the intelligent, 
faithful phrenological teacher the highest place 
among men? Other professions are partial 
and fragmentary, but the phrenologist has 
to do with every faculty, the right or wrong 
use of which shall make or mar the fortune or 
happiness of mankind. “It is his duty to guide 
parents and teachers in the education of chil- 
dren according to their particular talents and 
capacities. It is his province to aid in the se- 
lection of pursuits, trades, or professions. He 
properly holds in his hands the prosperity and 
happiness of his fellow-men. A single word 
of advice from him, fitly spoken, may act, as a 
switch point of the rail-track, to change the 
course and destiny of a young man for life. 
When he shall be more generally consulted, 
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and his advice followed, there will not be but 
one Watt, Fulton, Arkwright, or Morse; and 
there shall be fewer men wrecked in wrong 
pursuits, to their own damage and to the seri- 
ous detriment of their age and generation.” 

There are now in the field several young 
men who have received instruction from us, 
and they are winning their way to usefulness, 
success, and honor. It is our desire, before 
our days of active labor shall be ended, to pre- 
pare and send out many worthy laborers to this 
great, honorable, and important field. Our 
next annual course of instruction will com- 
mence on the fifth of November next. Those 
who desire information as to duration of the 
course, topics, terms, etc., will receive by mail, 
on application, circulars covering the whole 
ground, 

—_20e___—_—_- 


THE COLORED SCULPTRESS. 


ISS EDMONIA LEWIS—half Indian 
and half African—is making satisfac- 
tory progress in this high art in Florence, 
where she is executing work, in marble, for 
American and English patrons. This young 
woman, born on the Hudson, near Albany, 
N.Y.,is singularly gifted, having real genius, 
and combined therewith a good intellect, 
warm sympathies, a vivid imagination, and 
strong emotions. She has the will, pluck, 
push, and perseverance of the Indian, with 
the exuberent feelings of the African. But 
the blending of these diverse natures is far 
from perfect. For example, her jet black 
hair on one side of her head is short, crisp, 
and crinkey, like that of the African, and on 
the other side it is long and wavy, more like 
that of the Indian; showing clearly the in- 
harmony or incompatibility of the two races. 
In such an organization we should expect to 
find incongruity—not only a warring of the 
flesh with the spirit, as in others, but inco- 
herency. On meeting with the young sculp- 
tress one is struck with her modesty, sen- 
sitiveness, and intelligence. She is very 
susceptible to impressions, and discerns in- 
tuitively the situation, and conforms thereto, 
The late Hiram Powers was very kind to 
this colored aspirant for artistic fame and 
fortune, not only in words of encouragement, 
but in deeds. She testifies her indebtedness 
to him for instruction, and for anything she 
ever asked at his hands. 





Miss Lewis will remain some time longer in 
Italy, and when she returns to America, she 
hopes to establish a school for such as may 
wish to follow art as a pursuit. 


#0 —— 


PRO AND CONTRA SPIRITUALISM. 


HE Golden Age gives Mrs. Stowe’s opin- 
ions of Spiritualism, as follows: 

“Tf we understand Mrs. Stowe’s recent pro- 
nunciamento concerning Spiritualism, it is 
that she believes in the agency of spirits, 
defends Prof. Hare, whom the world called 
mad, commends Robert Dale Owen, whom 
the Church has stigmatized an infidel, holds 
that the phenomena of spirit manifestations 
give evidence of coming from intelligent 
beings in another state of life, but considers 
that the whole subject should be pursued by 
scientists rather than the common people, and 
that mourners bewailing the loss of friends 
should not seek comfort through mediums.” 

To which the Methodist adds: 


“We hope the critic misapprehends the 
authoress. The idea that there is anythin 
preternatural in the wretched outgivings o 
‘Spiritism’ is preposterous. The ‘scientists* 
have at last seriously taken the subject in 
hand—in England, at least. We have not 
observed, however, that one of them pretends 
there is any supernatural reality about it. 
The most favorable of them suspect only a 
new physical force, or a special action of 
the ‘vital force,’ which they call ‘ psychica. 
force.’” 

Call it what you please, gentlemen, but 
keep on with your investigations, and wher 
you find out exactly what it is, the world will 
be grateful. 

We had entertained the idea that “ Spiri 
tual objects can only be discerned by spiri- 
tual eyes.” God is said to be a spirit. Can 
man, a finite being, comprehend God, the 
Infinite? Man grows, investigates, learns, so 
let the investigation goon. It will be found 
that one may have his spiritual—psycholog- 
ical—eyes opened, so that he may see things 
totally unperceived by others. One may be 
in a measure prophetic, while another has 
not the first ray of this divine light—he lives 
only in the senses. A real conversion, change 
of heart or purpose, by which a soul comes 
en rapport with the Divine will, is a step 
toward the spiritual which, if kept alive and 


kept growing, will in time ripen or develop 
into full and perfect communion. We are, 
as yet, in the body, like the caterpillar be- 
fore it becomes a butterfly. 
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FROM CHEBOYGAN TO MACKINAW ON ICE. 


T was noon on the 5th of April, when 

our host of the Benton House, at Cheboy- 
gan, Michigan, said, “Here is your man.” 
And here he was, a diminutive specimen of 
the Canadian Frenchman, and because he 
came from the vicinity of that ancient city, 
was popularly known as “Quebec.” A Mack- 
inaw coat, with hood, covered his body; 
coarse, heavy pants, with a neat patch here 
and there, encased his limbs, and were tied 
at the ankles over the large, comfortable 
moccasins which covered his feet. A little 
fur cap sat on his head, a perfect fit. Look- 
ing at the man and his outfit, our bargain 
was soon made, and at 2:15 Pp. m., in a little 
box cutter, wrapped in a buffalo robe, we 
struck the ice of the South Channel at the 
foot of Main Street, “ Quebec ” holding the 
reins over a good little pony whose travels 
were half the year on ice, 

Our driver was unique, to say the least. 
There was more beard and hair than face; 
the eyes seemed as if retiring from business, 
and twinkled in their deep recesses like lights 
in the distance. His beard, we regret to say, 
was inelegantly smeared from the drippings 
of the “weed.” All the face in sight was of 
a tawny brown, even in the bleaching winter 
time. The forehead was broad and low; the 
face, scarce larger than a child’s, laughed 
while the little head tossed about as the joke 
passed between us, for as we sped over the 
ice we fell into the social mood-—we and our 
driver. His broken English was helped out 
most decidedly by accompanying gesture and 
grimace, which heightened wonderfully the 
effect of the story he told, or the picture he 
painted. “Quebec” is both story-teller and 
artist—a very antique in his way. Could he 
be embalmed, a veritable rococo! He point- 
ed out to us his farm on Huron’s shore as we 
glided past, and told us of his girls, who read 
English far better than he spoke it. If it 
were not for his good English, however, he 
could not make a living, he said. With him, 
then, as with many another, his French was 
an accomplishment. Nevertheless, with his 





French he accomplished much. For years 
he had been the mail carrier between the 
Island of Mackinac and Cheboygan, and in 
autumn, when the leaves are falling much 
further south, the ice is forming here, and 
“Quebec” by boat and cutter and foot was 
the link of communication between Macki- 
naw and the “ Outside,” as the people of the 
island term the rest of the world. One little 
hump-backed, ice-bound rib of earth is peo- 
pled by those who, when shut out by winter, 
and sitting, like crows on a projecting limb, 
perched at the head of a frozen lake hun- 
dreds of miles in length, regard themselves 
as inside, when, in truth, they are themselves 
outside, 

But we left “ Quebec” with us upon the ice 
spinning along, heading toward the Great 
Turtle Island of Mackinaw. He in a rude 
way began describing how in the spring the 
coming in and going out of the swift cur- 
rents in the network of peninsulas and is- 
land opened out thin ice by wearing it away 
underneath, and a hundred other little facts, 
made plainer to us by subsequent observa- 
tion and the statements of old residents. 
‘We continue our journey, “Quebec” fre- 
quently crying out in his shrill yet not un- 
musical key, “ Gemman — arm— Challée,” 
enforcing his speech with a stroke on Chal- 
lée’s hinder parts from a long and slender 
barrel hoop that had long before lost its 
wonted twist along with its power to sting, 
except it might be the tender emotions of an 
“Injun” pony, if that ever had any. Doubt- 
less to the pathetic appeal of “ Quebec,” the 
strokes of the hoop came like the punctua- 
tion in a more accurate composition, or 
served as exclamation or interrogation parts 
of an eloquent harrangue. To us a great 
deal of the one-sided colloquy was Latin. 
When we were some seven miles from where 
we had started, we approached the “ crack,” 
that stretched along for eighteen miles (the 
channel’s length), and which reached by 
minor connections froni the little open water 
below in the heart of Lake Huron to the little 
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open water that winter left, too, in the heart 
of Lake Michigan above. The track we 
were following we took to be that of the 
mail carrier who had passed over twenty-four 
hours before us. Here it sheered around 
toward shore, as if we were on dangerous ice, 
and the pony following it was striking out 
for the shore we had left, making first-class 
time. ‘ Quebec ” endeavored to bring Chal- 
lée to a stop and turn, and finally succeeded, 
for, like his master, he knew his place, and 
his business, too. 

Warily we neared the crack again, and 
with one accord master and pony stopped. 
What next? we thought. The last time we 
were near this spot steamers plowed through 
the liquid element, fearing neither rock nor 
shoal. Very comforting then, but not so 
now. There was really no cause for fear, but 
we were as green in ice travel as the firs that 
moodily greeted us from the near shore. A 
vague suspicion haunted us that the “ crack,” 
had opened and shut imperfectly, or worn 
thin and filled with a slight drift of snow, 
and thus beckoned us on to a desperately 
chilly way of going home, however warm the 
reception awaiting us there. The little man 
now searched the bottom of his cutter, and 
bringing forth an axe mounted the long and 
slightly lifted crest of ice, struck manfully 
into the crack several strokes, and then ad- 
vancing as if to measure the weak-kneed ice, 
struck again and again in another spot. 
Again and again he stepped forward and 
tested with his axe, until assured that all 
was safe, he returned, puzzled to know why 
the team whose track we had followed had 
not crossed here. We afterward learned that 
it was a timid traveler, unaccustomed to this 
sort of navigation. 

While our little wiry driver stood out upon 
the ice, axe in hand, his hood enveloping 
his little head, we thought of Kane and the 
Arctic explorers, and likened his appearance 
to them when ice-bound in the frozen Arctic. 
Again, we thought of Santa-Claus. There 
was the hood, the beard, the twinkling eyes, 
the laughing, merry face of our boyish 
dreams. We took off our hat. We were in 
the presence of the character whom in verse 
childhood and old age delight in—the per- 
sonification of St. Nicholas. 

We passed over the crack and went scud- 
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ding along, a light snow dropping upon us 
from above. There were places here and 
there where the water lay upon the ice, full 
three and four inches deep. At first we kept 
our eye upon “ Quebec” to see when he be- 
came alarmed, thinking that then would 
come our time also for alarm. But the water 
was the last fall of snow the morning sun 
had melted, awaiting the freezing night to 
convert into another thick layer over the ice, 
replacing thus, perhaps, what the current 
below was wasting, or adding thickness to 
thickness. ‘“ Half way dere,” broke in “ Que- 
bec,” laconically. We looked and judged, 
and supposed him correct, because we did 
not know. For once at ieast, to our knowl- 
edge, we were merely the echo of another’s 
judgment. We traveled an unfamiliar ele- 
ment. The shores were full of nooks strange 
to us, but our driver’s jollity comforted. A 
story opened here. “You see dat pint? 
Well, de captain wid his men would go 
round de outside into de lake (Huron), and 
I told him he make my pony good if him 
get lost in de hole. He said, ‘Oh, yes, yes,’” 
and the little deep-set eyes shot out a light 
happy in the thought of his conscious wis- 
dom. So, outside of Bois Blanc Island, over 
the frozen Huron, he went with the captain 
and his crew, piloting them to Detour, they 
being bound for the Sault De St. Marie to fit 
eut their vessel shut in there by the early 
closing of navigation last fall. ‘ Bime-by he 
go in, and I say, ‘Whoa, Challée, and he 
kick and go so,”—and here my little driver 
went through a series of lively pantomime, 
going over on his side and pawing like a 
horse, and, finally, rising up in the cutter, 
settled down to one side like a noble craft 
thrown on her beam ends. Then, having 
finished the picture with a few artistic 
touches, he subsided, satisfied that words 
and actions more could not convey how fun 
ny and yet how lucky the whole occurrence 
was. The pony had gone through the ice, 
but, being left free, had, after a few efforts, 
thrown himself sideways upon the ice, and 
been drawn away from the hole right ten- 
derly by all hands, while “Quebec,” with 
native wit and knowledge of Challée’s 
shrewdness, had told the captain and his 
men to keep away with their boards and 
rope; he piped his song to Challée, and 
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Challée saved his own life, and the “ captin” 
from extra charges for a lost Indian pony. 

The Island of Mackinac, standing out from 
the lake, with its white and green sides and 
white fort walls, with the village clustered 
near the vhore below, rose grandly before us, 
the nearer the more grand it appeared. The 
wind swept up and down the channel, now 
whistling and then dying away in the dis- 
tance, as if a dirge was being sung. The air 
was chill, the thermometer recording about 
ten degrees above zero, but the sun shone out 
now and then, and now and then it snowed. 

Now round our solitary courser flew be- 
tween Bois Blanc and Round islands, our 
course being like that of a ship beating 
through a channel with the wind ahead. In 
channels where the current restricted flows 
with force, there is the most danger from 
thin ice, hence our devious course. We 
passed a few fishermen’s cabins on the shore 
of Bois Blanc, entered upon Lake Huron, 
passed Round Island, and were rapidly driv- 
ing over the channel between that island and 
Mackinaw, the pebbly shore of which our 
pony’s hoofs struck at 4:40, over eighteen 
miles of journey done in two hours and a 
half, or at a rate exceeding seven miles per 
hour. We paid our little man, and supposed 
that for our pen as a subject he had his dis- 
charge, but “ Quebec ” is one of those char- 
acters who will have a history. Hence we 
further make record of him. 

On the same evening, as darkness gathered 
over against the white walls and quarters of 
Fort Mackinac, at the foot of which the vil- 
lage almost slumbered in the heavier dark- 
ness shoreward, a cutter crept out from near 
one of the village wharfs, two men dropped 
in and sped quietly yet rapidly away. Short- 
ly after, the roll-call at the garrison revealed 
that two men were missing, and as it was 
known that “Quebec” had carried away 
deserters from the United States service, 
Lieut. S., with two men in a cutter drawn 
by two stout mules, went out into the dark- 
ness in pursuit. A drizzling rain and a misty 
atmosphere rendered travel both difficult 
and dangerous. For safety and comfort day- 
light at least was necessary. To avoid holes 
and weak places required a sharp lookout, 
and to catch the runaways was in itself a 
sharp night's work. Over the ice, as through 





the woods, there are land-marks, but such a 
night as this, land-marks were nowhere, lit- 
erally speaking. A  pocket-compass, the 
south half of which was white, was frequent- 
ly consulted, and more than once in the 
storm and darkness they found that they 
were heading back for Mackinac, instead of 
toward Cheboygan, whence the pursued had 
doubtless fled. There had now been eight 
runaways, and the thing must be stopped. 
After spending the night on the ice going 
ahead, yet not with certainty or comfort, 
toward dawn the lieutenant landed with his 
party a few miles above “‘ Quebec’s ” home- 
stead. After inquiries at two places, the third 
proved to be “ Quebec’s,” and, upon enter- 
ing, that noted person was found regaling 
himself over his breakfast. 

“Where's ‘Quebec ?’” demanded the offi- 
cer, whose spirit, fretted by exposure and 
perplexity, had resolved to have that indi- 
vidual made an example of; but as his eyes 
rested upon the little man, and the little 
man recognizing the gravity of the situation, 
and that no ordinary reply would suffice, 
dropped knife and fork, and holding himself 
erect as if above reproach, twice slapped his 
breast with the palm of the right hand, and 
exclaimed, “ Here, here,” as if to leave no 
doubt of the most perfect recognition. 

This dramatic scene was not wasted on 
desert air, but was keenly relished by the 
officer, who appreciates good acting at 
Booth’s or in the voyagers’ huts near Che- 
boygan. 

“Where are those men?” was next de- 
manded. 

“ There, there,” continued “ Quebec,” point- 
ing to a door through which the deserters 
appeared upon being called, and were hand- 
cuffed and removed. It was growing dusky 
when the party landed on fair Mackinac isle. 
The village greeted them. The prisoners 
went up the hill to the guard-house, and 
have since wasted many a precious moment 
in learning to saw wood. The lieutenant is 
at ease again, and laughs at the tea-table 
with us over “Quebec” in the breakfast 
scene. And doubtless to a high relish for 
the histrionic art is due “ Quebec’s” escape 
thus far from molestation. But then “ Que- 
bec ” softly says the soldiers told him they 
were discharged, and at liberty to go. 
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A playful Mackinaw storekeeper induced 
“ Quebec” to sit one day for his picture to a 
magic lantern. There upon the counter rest- 
ed the lantern. In a chair, all absorbed in 
his task, sat “ Quebec,” and as the day was 
a warm one, and the picture took slowly, 
the perspiration streamed down even into 
his boots. It was near half an hour before a 
towel was thrown over the lantern, a card 
drawn out, and “ Quebec” allowed to exer- 
cise and dry himself. Those who enjoyed 
the deception kept well out of sight. At 
length the storekeeper appeared and told 





“Quebec ” that the picture was not a good 
one, and that he should sit again. This 
brought to “ Quebec’s” mind an unpleasant 
task, but he eagerly caught at the card to 
see how far the instrument had succeeded in 
taking a good and correct picture, when 
with a suppressed oath he fled, nevermore to 
darken the door of that storekeeper’s store. 
On the card was the face of a donkey with 
enormous ears. That picture doubtless puz- 
zles “ Quebec ” to this day, and probably the 
world’s wealth would not tempt him again 
to sit for his picture. H. B. CRAIN. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


BY MRS. E, 


DUCATION may be well or ill directed. 

If well directed, it ever tends to har- 
monize and perfect the soul. If ill directed, 
it serves to dwarf its powers, deform its pro- 
portions, and pervert its qualities. Knowing 
that false systems of the past have warped 
the public mind to that degree that thou- 
sands, aye, millions, are rendered incapable 
of discriminating truth from error, though 
the difference be great, is it not vitally im- 
portant that the most improved scientific 
systems be promulgated? those, especially, 
which teach mankind their physical, mental, 
moral, and spiritual needs, and, also, how 
proportionately to supply them, that devel- 
opment may be rendered symmetrical ? 

The physical organization is the basis upon 
which it builds; and recognizing, as I trust 
all do, that the higher the edifice the stronger 
the basis must be which supports it, that 
should there chance to be weak or defective 
parts at the base, reason woyld quickly tell 
us that all that will save the structure from 
ruin is to repair those defects. This process 
applies just as appropriately to the human or- 
ganization, upon which rests the grand tem- 
ple of knowledge. In the construction of 
this temple, that it may be symmetrical, all na- 
ture’s laws relating thereto must be consid- 
ered and practically applied. There must be 
the elements of mental and moral beauty en- 
shrined in its formation to enable it to give 
their expression to the world. Oh, how in- 
complete the temple if the crowning arch of 
virtue be not there! Though intellectual 
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brilliancy sparkle in her portals and glimmer 
through her traceries; though Genius sits 
enthroned within her walls, and in tones of 
wondrous sweetness courts the muses with 
sirenic powers, naught can compensate the 
lack of moral purity and grandeur. 

Realizing this truth, how sad to behold so 
many possessing giant intellects with moral 
and religious faculties dwarfed by an unsci- 
entific course of education! Are not the 
tendencies of the present age more conducive 
to intellectual and social accomplishments 
than the culture of heart and brain? if so, 
we may expect proportionately unbalanced 
expressions — beautiful theories, taught by 
those who never practice them. Parents and 
teachers, remember culture is transmitted. 
Children of refined, intellectual, virtuous par- 
ents usually inherit superior qualities, show- 
ing conclusively that the education of the 
present will have an important influence on 
future generations. 

The faculties of the mind are to the organ- 
ization as keys to an instrument. If the 
keys of an instrument are all perfect, it can 
be tuned to harmony; and, in the hands of a 
good musician, will send forth the most de- 
lightful tones. Whereas, be the keys imper- 
fect, some silent, some jarring, the best mu- 
sician can but produce discordant sounds, 
expressive of its degree of imperfection. 
What reparation is to the instrument of 
music, education is to the mental organiza- 
tion. Earthlife and opportunities are too 





limited to allow the most ambitious mind to 
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become proficient in every department of 
knowledge; therefore, it seems wise to select 
those studies from which the greatest bene- 
fits may be derived. And, certainly, it is 
vastly more important to study the qualities, 
needs, and capacities of ourselves and others, 
to aid to usefulness, success, and happiness 
in life, than dead languages and ancient his- 
tories which treat of bloody wars, cruel modes 
of punishment, idolatrous worship, and other 
barbarous customs, of ages far, far in the past. 
Not that these possess no value, but it seems 
unwise to give more time to ancient lan- 
guages and histories than to science. Scien- 
tific knowledge is both a detective and pro- 
tective power. Were the people scientifically 
educated, they would know who were morally, 
as well as mentally, qualified to hold respon- 
sible offices, and not place the ill-organized 
in trustworthy positions. 

The consideration of causes and conditions 
has a powerful religious tendency. Know- 
ing that responsibility should ever be meas- 
ured by capability; that deformed, diseased 
conditions must give corresponding expres- 
sions, and that nearly all such have been 
sadly sinned against e’er they themselves have 
sinned, we can not but look upon them with 
compassion, though their imperfections be 
ever so great, and reach to them a helping 
hand and point a better way. Oh, if there 
be one element of soul more Christ-like than 
all others, it is charity—that only can for- 
give ingratitude. Self-perfection is the 
purest, noblest aim to which mortals can as- 
pire, and can only be attained through the 
perfect unfoldment of every faculty—then 
the whole soul would be harmonious, wise, 
and happy. 





What sublime emotions pervade the con- 
templative mind of him who gazes under- 
standingly upon the mightiness and grand- 
eur of this beautiful universe! All things— 
rock, flowers, and stately forest trees ; mount- 
ains, clouds, and heavenly orbs—all, all so 
eloquently instructive—teach nature’s divine 
laws, demonstrated through her perfect works, 
How eagerly the progressive mind of man 
reaches onward and upward for higher and 
still higher truths, until, at times, he seems 
almost to grasp the knowledge of the Infi- 
nite; when, 

Like a bird of wearied wing, 

He flutters down to earth again; 

Then casts aside one crystal tear 
Exclaiming, “* All are fledgelings here! 
Oh, glorious day! Oh, glorious day! 
When I shall leave this form of clay, 
And soar forever toward the light, 

Nor weary in my upward flight !* 

The paths of science are straight and beau- 
tiful, leading ever to the golden-arched por- 
tals of the temple of Truth, wherein are en- 
shrined the divine beauties of her glorious 
realities. All the rarest jewels that ever 
decked a monarch’s crown fade to insignifi- 
cance compared with those brilliant gems 
which compose the diadem of knowledge, and 
that sits as regally upon the poor man’s brow 
as upon the rich man’s. But who are the 
truly rich? Those who, at the expense of 
true knowledge, have succeeded in amassing 
a fortune of worldly effects, which they soon 
must leave, and which may, sooner, leave 
them? or, those in whose souls are garnered 
those immortal “treasures which moth nor 
rust can not corrupt, nor thieves break through 
and steal,” which are ever compounding and 
increasing in beauty and glory ? 


——_+0e —__ 


THE CHINESE WHEEL-BARROW. 
BY REV. JUSTUS DOOLITTLE, SHANGHAI. 


ROM these two illustrations one accus- 
tomed to mechanics can easily under- 
stand the peculiar construction of this useful 
article. The wheel is very large compared 
with that in the wheel-barrow known in the 
United States, and the wheel is protected by a 
light, strong framework of hard wood, so that 
passengers and baggage shall not come in con- 
tact with it. 
Our first picture represents two Chinese girls 





who are riding on the wheel-barrow, one sitting 
on each side of the wheel, and clinging to it. 
Not unfrequently are three or four persons to 
be seen on one wheel-barrow, and propelled by 
one man. The other represents the wheelbar- 
row loaded with a box on one side of the wheel, 
and a bale on the other. Boxes and packages 
to the weight of four hundred weight can be 
strapped on to the frame of the wheel-barrow. 
There are several thousands of these institu. 
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tions at Shanghai and at Tientsin, and they 
are found in many parts of North China, 
while at Foo-Chow, Canton, and the ports in 
Southern China generally, they are not 
found. The roads and streets in such 
places are not adapted to them. 

The wheel-barrows are usually provid- 
ed with a cushion for the passenger to 
siton. This generally extends over the 
frame which protects the wheel, and can 
be removed if boxes and bales are re- 
quired to be carried in place of passen- 
gers. A kind of rope stirrup is generally 
attached to each side of the cart, which 
hangs down near the ground. The out- 
side foot of the passenger can be readily 
inserted in this stirrup, while the other 
is curled up under him, in case he does 
not prefe~ to sit with his back against the 
frame which protects the wheel, with both 
feet dangling down on the outside. The 
wheel-barrow man has a rope or band 
which he puts over his shoulders, and 
hooks on to the end of the wheel-barrow 
handles. In this way the weight which other- 
wise would have to be sustained by his arms 
and hands is sustained by the strap or rope. 


CaRRYING PASSENGERS. 


The principal advantage of the Chinese 
wheel-barrow over the foreign wheel-barrow 








consists in having the weight to be carried 
come by the sides of the wheel, and not be- 
tween the wheel and the man working it. The 
















CARRYING PackaGEs. 


weight is so disposed that only a small part of 
it is lifted by the man in wheeling. With the 
Western wheel-barrow, oftentimes half, or more 
than half, of the strength of the man is em- 
ployed in lifting the load, but in the case of 
the Chinaman with his wheel-barrow, he em- 
ploys his strength mostly in pushing and pro- 
pelling his load. 

An ingenious mechanic, from these pictures 
and suggestions, could doubtless manufacture 
an improved wheel-barrow which would be 
much more fitted to the transportation of boxes, 
packages, stone, sand, etc., than the one now 
in general use in the United States, enabling 
the barrow-man to wheel two or three times as 
much weight as now and with less fatigue. 
At Tientsin, when dirt and pebbles or refuse 
are to be transported, the wheel-barrow is pro- 
vided with two or more oblong baskets, which 
are snugly packed alongside of the wheel. 


o& 


FOOLISH OBSTINACY; 


OR, “ WHAT IS NOT WORTH ASKING FOR, IS 
NOT WORTH HAVING.” 





HEN I was a well-grown. boy, being 

away from home for a vacation, I very 
naturally broke one of my suspenders. I im- 
mediately took possession of an extra pair 
that my father was using for another purpose, 
without so much as saying “ By your leave.” 
When he discovered it, he bade me returm 
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them to their former use. He then added: “I 
do not like to have you take possession of my 
things in this arbitrary way. It has already 
bred a bad habit in you. But I know that you 
need suspenders, and you can have them when 
you are willing to ask for them.” 

But I had long cultivated a false independ- 
ence, and refused to ask properly for things I 
needed. I had fixed on a way of my own for 
getting helped at table, and instead of asking 
for things with an expression of thanks, I had 
resolved that a statement of my wants, as “I 
would like some butter,” was as far I could 
bring myself to go. 

I could not, therefore, ask for suspenders, 
and contented myself with the remaining one. 
I assure you it was a great annoyance to me 
to have my pants hung on me in that lopsided 
manner, and a great grief to my father that I 
should be so obstinate. 

About five weeks after this my father had a 
plain talk with me about my folly, his anxiety 
to give me what I needed, and the wretched 
habit I was strengthening. He told me it would 
prevent my getting things from God; for they 
could only be had by asking for them. I 
frankly told him I hated to give in after I had 
held out so long. He only said it was easier 
than after I had held out longer. 

Still, I was not ready. And as my suspen- 
der was tearing off the top of my trousers, I 
changed it over to the other button. Father 
said I could not be allowed to tear my clothes 
in that manner, and sent to get a tow string for 
another suspender. It cut my shoulder so bad 
for a week that I brought myself to say, when 
he had given me some money for another pur- 





pose, “I am sick of wearing these old strings, 
and I think it high time I had some decent 
suspenders, Can’tI take this money and get 
some?” 

He simply said, “ You know you can have 
them when you frankly and squarely ask for 
them. But you know this hinting in a round- 
about way is not what is required.” Then I got 
mad, and declared it was a mean shame, that I 
was an abused boy, and other sputterings of 
wrath that were in accordance with my state 
of temper. 

About this time it became necessary to buy 
me a new suit of clothes. And I gave myself 
and my father the immense chagrin of trying 
them on before the dealer, with those old 
strings over my back. I tried my best to con- 
ceal them, but it was with doubtful success. 
I felt like the boy with the fox under his cloak. 
I tried to kee pmy face straigh, tbut it gnawed 
my very vitals. Finally, I went to father when 
he was asleep, and said, “ Father ?” 

He opened his eyes and said, “ Well?” 

“ I would like some suspenders,” said I. 

He paused a moment, and then said, “I 
think you might have phrased that request 
better; but you will find a pair in that upper 
drawer.” 

I went to it, and took out a nice new pair 
that had been lying there nearly all the time 
that I had been sawing my shoulder with 
those old strings. I felt heartily ashamed of 
myself. He had the thing I wanted all ready 
provided, was anxious I should enjoy it, griev- 
ed over my loss of comfort and temper, while 
I was keeping him and myself out of a pleas- 
ure.— Exchange. 


—— ee --— 


THE PROGRESS OF REASON. 


EASON comprehends Nature, directs 

the moral faculties, and binds man to 
God. It is, therefore, the chief arbiter of 
civilization. Truths similar to these certain- 
ly impressed Dr. Dodd, when he said: “He 
who dares not reason is a coward; he who 
will not reason isa bigot; he who can not 
reason is a fool; but he who can and does 
reason is a man.” 

The progress of man depends upon his 
judgment of the various phenomena of na- 
ture as they are continually presenting them- 
sewestohim. Without an intelligent knowl- 
edge of them he is certain to refer them to 





supernatural agencies, and thus his supersti- 
tion becomes commensurate with his igno- 
rance, 

Though man is a reasonable being, he is in 
a large degree a creature of circumstances. 
Physical laws exercise a marked influence 
over the social compact as well as over indi- 
viduals. Climate, food, soil, and natural phe- 
nomena produce their impress on a people 
with almost mathematical certainty. The 
three conditions mentioned are so related 
that they may be considered together; the 
climate and soil themselves indicating the 
kind of food any country is best adapted to 
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grow. There is such a thing as a national 
food which is indigenous or readily grown in 
each grand climatic division of the earth. 
It is an interesting fact, too, that the food 
most readily grown or obtained in any coun- 
try is best adapted to sustain life in that par- 
ticular region. 

The two essential purposes that food serves 
in the animal economy are to supply nutri- 
ment and animal heat. Aliment must, there- 
fore, be either histogenetic or tissue-making, 
or calorifacient or heat-producing. We find, 
accordingly, that the Esquimaux Indians live 
mainly on whale oil, which is highly carbon- 
aceous, and, therefore, combustive; thereby 
enabling that singular people to live amid 
perpetual ice. 

Europe and much of North America grow 
wheat and Indian corn, which are highly azo- 
tized—that is, they contain largely of nitro- 
gen, which diminishes the oxidation of the 
carbons, besides being decidedly nutritious. 
In Mexico and Peru the national food is 
maize, potatoes, and the banana; in Egypt, 
dates; and in India, rice and ragi form the 
staple pabulum. In all the tropical regions 
the acid fruits are abundant, and enter large- 
ly into the food of the inhabitants, whose cir- 
cumstances are such that they require ingesta, 
of which oxygen is a paramount constit- 
uent. 

It is a historical fact that the first gleams 
of civilization, rude as they were, originated 
within the tropics, and in Egypt, Hindostan, 
Mexico, and Peru, especially; showing that 
there is nothing like chance or “happen so” 
connected with these physical laws. The 
reason is obvious enough. In these regions, 
and especially in the fertile valleys along the 
Nile and the Ganges, food is produced in 
great abundance, and with but little labor. 
This brought to them a large population of 
laborers and nomads, who, being rewarded 
with an abundance greater than they could 
consume, soon gave them a surplus capital, 
which drifted into the hands of a few of the 
shrewdest, and with this accumulation of 
wealth came the desire and the ‘leisure to 
acquire knowledge. Thus, wealth and knowl- 
edge came to give influence and power to 
their possessors. This worked a division of 
classes, which eventually became nobles on 
the one hand, and slaves on: the other—or, as 





they are termed in India, Brahmins and Su- 
dras, or, by corruption, Sooder. 

The Menu and other Hindoo books of law 
are rigidly oppressive to the Sooder. For in- 
stance, if he insult his superior, he is to have 
his tongue slit; if he molest a Brahmin, he is 
to be put to death; if he listen to the Beids 
of the Shaster, hot oil is to be poured into 
his ears. English civilization has somewhat 
altered the social condition of India. 

Egypt presents a civilization similar in 
every respect. There is the same want of 
social order; the same contempt for poverty 
and reverence for wealth; the same predom- 
inance of the better-informed class over the 
servile. 

The huge edifices yet remaining show that 
a knowledge of architecture was possessed by 
those people ages ago, and that laborers were 
abundant and wages low—perhaps nothing; 
for it was lord and serf, tyrant and slave. It 
is said that 360,000 men were engaged for 
twenty years in building one of those sub- 
lime pyramids, and that 2,000 men were 
three years carrying a single stone from Ele- 
phantine to Sais. 

In examining the effect produced on man 
by the external world, or natural phenomena, 
we shall find that their influence tends as 
much to the accumulation and distribution 
of thought, as climate, soil, and food con- 
tribute to the accumulation and distribution 
of material wealth. Natural phenomena im- 
press the uncultivated mind with admiration 
or alarm, according as they are mild or ter- 
rific in manifestation. Thus, a gentle shower 
of rain excites admiration, but, if attended 
with a hurricane, it excites terror. In the 
first of these instances the ignorant man 
maintains his self-control and confidence; he 
is inclined to observe and perhaps to investi- 
gate, that he may understand the cause and 
the effect. But in the latter instance he is 
overawed; his imagination is excited into 
fatuity; he thinks the gods have ordered a 
cataclysm, or turned loose their shafts for his 
destruction. In the tenth century an army 
in Europe disbanded and fled in terror from 
a comet. 

In the temperate zones, where the aspects 
of nature are not so imposing, reason has 
had the fullest play, and given impetus to 
thought and civilization. On the other hand, 
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we find that within or near the tropics, as in 
Hindostan, Egypt, and Peru,where the aspects 
of nature are sublime, terrific, and fatal to man 
—in other words, where earthquakes, pesti- 
lence, and tornadoes are most frequent, man 
is most ignorant and superstitious. It is there 
that the province of reason is usurped by 
blind faith in traditional fables and mythic 
gods, and it is there especially where skeptic- 
ism, reason, knowledge, are comparatively 
unknown. 

That there is a God in the universe, and 
that there isa soul in man, are facts of which 
I can not conceive a reasonable doubt; that 
the attributes of God are wisdom, justice, 
beneficence, and mercy is about as certain; 
and that man came into existence for a nobler 
purpose than eating, sleeping, suffering, and 
dying is very probable. But the traditions 
connected with this subject, which have so 
long offended reason and retarded religion 
and civilization, are too absurd to stand the 
test of reason, and too superstitious to bear 
the light of this age. 

Mental laws are either moral or intellec- 
tual. Moral truths remain always the same. 
The “golden rule” has never been improved 
upon since its negative form was given to the 
heathens by Confucius. Intellectual truths 
are progressive; they are the shiboleth of ad- 
vancing knowledge; they spring from reason, 
which is the foundation and vis a tergo of 
moral and intellectual philosphy. Our laws 
are not better because of our morals; but be- 
cause of our better knowledge we have better 
laws, better morals, and a higher civilization. 
Reason begets, in this order, doubt, inquiry, 
investigation, skepticism, knowledge, and 
wisdom. As advancing knowledge expels 
ignorance, so skepticism vanishes superstition. 
It is skepticism that appeals to reason instead 
of to traditional faith in the supernatural, and 
it must in time correct those errors in man 
which make him in politics too confiding, in 
science too credulous, and in religion too su- 
perstitious and too intolerant. 

It was skepticism which, defying tradition 
and appealing to reason and investigative 
thought, first gave impetus to philosophy 
through Bacon and Descartes, to politics 
through Cromwell, to religion through 
Chillingworth, and to metaphysics through 
Hobbes. 





The rude people of early times made his- 
tory, it is true, but they kept no record of 
events. Their literature, like their theology, 
was a chanting of ballads and a jumble of 
fables. The masses being ignorant, super- 
stitious, and credulous, would readily believe 
anything their leaders told them. Thus, 
those who led the tribes, in order to govern 
them and lead them to battle, would tell 
them that the Lord had appeared unto them, 
and commanded them to do whatever they 
desired. The accounts we have of their cer- 
emonies, festivals, monuments, and altars 
only prove that they thought certain things, 
but are no proof that those opinions are 
founded on facts. Hence it was that they 
raised temples to honor, and commemorated 
events that never occurred. Trivial circum- 
stances were, in the course of a few genera- 
tions, fabulated into prodigies. They loved 
antiquity, but looked little to the present or 
future. It was 450 years after the death of 
Christ before it was thought important to 
note his birthday, and the actual day of the 
month upon which that event occurred is not 
known. 

As knowledge has advanced, superstition 
and religious intolerance have given way. 
It is pleasant to turn from those dark days 
when a bigoted and intolerant clergy forced 
men to act and to think to suit them; when 
they burned men’s bodies for the good of 
their souls; when they issued and enforced 
decretals of despotism; when they had med- 
ical men and other scientists imprisoned and 
their books burned to prevent the spread of 
knowledge. It is pleasant, too, to reflect 
that, despite opposition, knowledge has 
steadily advanced, and that we are to-day, 
more than ever before, enlightened and free. 

Howpexn, Mo. c. L. CARTER, M. D. 





“REASON IN DOGS.” 


HIS is the title of an article which ap- 

peared in the New York Sun for July 
11, and as the gentleman referred to is an 
eminent ltwyer of New York, we determined 
to ascertain the truthfulness of the report, so 
that it should not rank with many of the 
storiés for which nobody of responsibility 
can vouch. Accordingly, we enclosed the 
paragraph to Mr. Barlow, asking him to 
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verify or deny the facts. We have his reply, 
in which he says: “The paragraph is sub- 
stantially true.” It is as follows: 

The Hon. 8. L. M. Barlow owns a pair of 
thoroughbred Scotch deer-hounds, male and 
female. Their sinewy limbs, deep chests, 
slim muzzles, intelligent faces, and kindly 
dispositions, make them ornamental addi- 
tions to a gentleman's country seat, and assert 
their claim to lineal descent. from the stag- 
hound that lives in poetry as the companion 
of Sir Walter Scott. Being dogs of good 
education, as well as blue blood, they seldom 
leave their master’s residence, and treat less 
favored quadrupeds with lofty contempt. 
About a week ago the male, who wags his 
tail to the name Walter, followed the farm 
cart to a neighbor’s house. A very large and 
ferocious mastiff possessed prior dog privi- 
leges there. Instead of receiving his visitor 
with becoming hospitality, he assaulted him 
savagely, and in a few minutes injured him 





so badly that he was carried home in the 
cart. The mastiff’s teeth had inflicted a bad 
wound in Walter's chest, almost perforating 
it from side to side. He refused to submit to 
human surgery, but tried a remedy taught 
him by instinct. In the moist earth on the 
border of a fish pond he dug a hole that just 
fitted his breast. He chose a shady place for 
his hospital, and never left it, except for his 
meals, until he was cured. During the tedi- 
ous hours of convalescence his mate was con- 
stantly with him. After five days he con- 
sidered himself well. Then the pair went 
from the house, and going straight to where 
the mastiff lived, without warning or giving 
him any other living show, they set upon 
him. The fight was short, sharp, and de- 
cisive. Before their victim’s owner could 
render assistance they had torn the mastiff 
limb from limb, After secing that their work 
had been well done, they turned and jogged 
home, 


—_ +26. 


PHRENOLOGY—SCIENTIFIC OPPOSITION. 


RO. WELLS :—I have spent some leisure 

moments in carefully reading the lecture 
on the Brain and Phrenology, by Prof. Wilder, 
of Cornell, and must confess that in all my ex- 
perience it has never fallen to my lot to read 
so much sheer nonsense from one of whom so 
much ability and fairness might be expected. 
Is it any wonder that learning progresses so 
slowly and painfully when men in such high 
places ¢ither remain ignorant of the simple 
principles of logic, or stultify their judgments 
by foolish prejudices? It seems to be a hercu- 
lean task to get people to be temperate as long 
as physicians will prescribe liquors, the sad 
results of which we see in the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, who 
for twenty years drank nothing but water, but 
im a severe sickness his doctor prescribed alco- 
holic liquor, and he has never been able to do 
without it since. So of Phrenology. As long 
as physicians and professors will blind their 
eyes to its merits, and will decry it wherever 
they go, as most of them now do, the upward 
progress must necessarily be slow. Confidence 
once established by the masses is hard to 
change. They have reposed, to a great extent, 
such confidence in physicians of the old alo- 
pathic school that their word is looked upon 
with almost as much reverence as the Bible, 





So, if they say it is right or wrong, it is almost 
impossible to get even intelligent people to in- 
vestigate for themselves, and will not believe 
a demonstration though it is as clear as that 
twice two make four. If the doctors were 
earnest seekers after truth, we might hope for 
some change; but it is too true that the most 
of them learning from books, follow books, 
and know nothing out of books. But let the 
searchers after truth not lose hope; every ef- 
fort put forth is seed sown, and will bring forth 
fruit by-and-by. As regards Prof. Wilder, I 
see you have taken him in hand, but you have 
been too easy with him. He is evidently a 
good anatomist—it is only when he gets out of 
his element that he flounders. He has read 
the old metaphysicians, and is deeply imbued 
with their fallacies; he has read the “ Princi- 
ples of Phrenology,” but he reads it with green 
glasses, highly magnified by old associations. 
Let him be independent, and it is evident that 
you have a convert—and no mean one either— 
to Phrenology. Let him throw aside his doubts 
and prejudices, and say with the old philoso- 
pher, “ What I know, that I know.” Such, I 
believe, can be said of Phrenology. When an 
effect can be seen, and that effect can be traced 
to a certain cause, it is folly to look beneath 
that which is seen to discover whether it can 
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pe so or not. When we see a cloud in the air, 
and are told it is water, lighter than air and 
can not come down, we may believe it; but 
when we see that water descending upon us, it 
is not necessary for us to investigate whether 
there was sufficient power behind it to push it 
down; for it seems to me if we did, we should 
not find much more above it than we do be- 
low it. 

In fact, on the Professor’s theory there is 
nothing true which can not show previous de- 
sign and adaptation for the end it serves. On 
the contrary, every intelligent being knows 
that we can not do so, even in the greater por- 
tion of the commonest things which do occur. 
You print a magazine (two of them). I deny 
the fact, for this reason: as a printer, I know 
that it requires type, ink, and presses to do 
such work; and, on a careful investigation of 
your magazine, I do not find there. I find a 
white surface which is partially covered by 
something black, which you say tells me all 
the wonderful events of the age, and makes a 
bond of sympathy between thousands of minds. 
Now, as I can not understand how this white 
surface, which is divided into so many differ- 
ent parts (leaves), can possibly produce such a 
connected action, in fact, how it can produce 
any action at all, how am I to credit your 
story? Besides, if you produce your book by 
the processes you pretend, why can not you 





show upon its face the material by which it is 
produced? Again, why do you tell me that 
the black spots are made simply by pressing 
the paper against a piece of metal? It is 
against all experience. Have I not seen mar- 
ble cutters putting epitaphs on tombstones, 
and if they could simply press them against 
metal would they o®cupy days in carving out 
those letters? I have seen sign-boards which 
required leng hours of patient labor to paint 
them. Now, I got some pieces of metal just 
like the kind you say you use, and I got some 
lampblack and varnish and oil, just what you 
say your black substance is made out of, and I 
tried to make some of the clear characters such 
as are on your pages, but I could not make 
anything but a blurred and oily black mark. 
So, can you blame me for not believing you? 
Stop, say you, you are making a dunce of 
yourself. You are talking about something 
you know nothing about. Go to some printing- 
office, take a few lessons of instruction from a 
competent person, and you will see no diffi- 
culty in what we assert. 

As I have had over twenty years’ experience 
in that business, and about the same in Phre- 
nology, I do not doubt your assertion in either 
case, only, as I made a specialty of printing, 
and you of Phrenology, perhaps we might 
teach each other something in our respective 
branches. W. G. P. BRINCKLOE. 
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A NEW PIANO-FORTE MANUALS 
WITHOUT THE USE OF SCALES OR EXERCISES. 


N announcing a system for the piano-forte 
which is entirely different from all other 
methods, some explanation seems to be neces- 
sary with regard to the circumstances which 
induced the author to pursue a course evident- 
ly so much at variance with musical custom. 
Most of the mechanical exercises, scales, and 
studies for the piano-forte are so dry and mean- 


ingless, so utterly devoid of melodic form or } 


anything calculated to interest the mind, that 
thousands of pupils become tired, and, to use 
their own words, disgusted with them. It isa 
statistical fact among instructors that the ma- 
jority of music pupils only take two or three 
terms, get discouraged, and abandon a task 
which might have been made interesting and 
beneficial. Even those who persevere and 
practice for years upon scales and the most 
tedious exercises, only acquire a very superfi- 








* From the Preface to the work. 





cial execution; their taste is entirely unculti- 
vated, and they can not even execute one of 
Chopin’s easiest morceauz, since one of the first 
difficulties met with in his music is putting the 
thumb on a black key—a procedure which has 
always been forbidden in books of instruction. 
Heretofore, piano playing was confined more 
to the “ profession,” and the manner of per- 
forming upon it was too little known to meet 
with criticism. But now the piano-forte has 
become a household instrument; it makes 
home happier and affords pleasure even to the 
unskilled. Almost every one desires to acquire 
some familiarity with it, and yet very few care 
to punish themselves with the thousand and 
one morose exercises which musical doctors 
prescribe for their deluded patients. 

Necessity has again been the “ mother of in- 
vention.” The author has for several years 
realized that a new demand was being created, 
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that pupils desired to learn to perform upon 
the piano by practicing pieces or tunes. The 
question then arose, Can it be done success- 
fully ? 

The unfortunate experience of many pupils 
who, having fallen into the hands of ignorant 
teachers, were educated upon awkward marches 
and cheap dance music, seemed at first to serve 
only as a sad warning to those who leave the 
beaten track. In order to decide this point, 
let us inquire into the conditions of piano-forte 
playing. The first and greatest aim of the 
pianist is to acquire strength and agility of the 
fingers, which can only be accomplished by 
exercising them independently and constantly 
without any motion of the hands or arms. 


Whenever a key is struck by a motion of the | 


hand or arm, two errors are committed: first, 
the fact of the key being struck by the hand 
or arm argues that the fingers receive no bene- 
ficial exercise, and, consequently, the pupil 
makes no progress toward the great aim of ed- 
ucating the fingers; second, a key being struck 
with the hand or arm, the sound is heavy and 
indistinct, and the practice conduces to a stiff 
and awkward manner of playing, as disagree- 


able as it is unphilosophical. Therefore, when’ 


pupils practice upon marches, galops, and pieces 
of a similar nature, containing heavy chords, 
they only cultivate an incorrect manner of 
playing; for chords, or many notes played sim- 
ultaneously, can not be executed with the fin- 
gers. They must be played with the arm, 
which is the very thing every pianist ought to 
avoid at first. All these chords being played 
with the arm, the fingers receive no benefit 
whatever, and the pupil soon becomes a stiff, 
harsh, and awkward performer, scarcely capa- 
ble of playing even the most common music 
for a country dance. 

On this account, all chords are omitted in 
this book until the habits of good playing have 
become firmly fixed, after which the author 
will explain the peculiar manner of playing 
chords so that they will neither sound harshly 
nor injure the touch of the player. 

Keeping in view the facts that the muscles 
must be left relaxed and easy, and that all the 
joints of the thumb and fingers must be edu- 
cated by constant operation, the theory has 
not only been fully explained, but the pupil is 
provided with a series of well-grounded melo- 
dies and interesting pieces in the form of daily 
studies; all chords, double notes, repeated 
notes, skips, etc., having been excluded at first 
until the pupil has acquired control over his 
fingers ; after which staccato notes, legato coup- 





lets, arpeggios, broken chords, and the various 
styles of playing will be introduced, one ata 
time, and acquired without difficulty. By giv- 
ing the hands only one note at a time, there is 
nothing to prevent a free use of the fingers. 
The author does not dispute that five-finger 
exercises, practiced in the proper manner, 
would educate the fingers. Anything which 
brings the fingers into action (even though it 
were playing upon a table) will benefit the 
muscles, but he does dispute that either course 
is at present advisable. To select pieces which 
will gradually educate the fingers to an easy 
execution is not so simple a task; but it is be~ 
lieved that no unprejudiced person will fail to 
acknowledge, after having examined this book, 
that the pieces throughout form as good-a prac- 
tice as the customary exercises, while they are: 
far more interesting. Why, therefore, is not 
such a course more advisable, when it educates. 
instead of corrupting the pupil’s taste ? 

The author will even venture to assert that 
pupils will learn more from practicing difficult 
passages in celebrated compositions than from 
any series of scales or exercises. Scarcely any 
good author will use the scales and runs just 
as they are written in instruction books— 
whence it follows that the student had better 
practice that which is really practicable, in- 
stead of homely figures which no. good com- 
poser cares to use in his works. 

We have now seen how this new demand for 
a change in instruction has come about, and 
demonstrated that it can be accomplished suc- 
cessfully without the tedious drudgery of sense-. 
less exercises. And it only remains to point 
out the errors of existing piano-forte methods,, 
which must be disabused before we can have a 
sufficient number of agreeable or correct pian- 
ists. In the first place, they begin with an ex- 
ercise wherein all the fingers are held down by 
whole notes, except one finger, which contin- 
ues to strike quarter notes, while the others. 
are held down firmly. 

Scarcely anything could be more unreason- 
able than this universally quoted exercise, for 
the very effort of holding down four keys st(ff- 
ens the muscles of the wrist, which, being in 
sympathy with those of the fingers, prevent a 
free use of that finger which sounds the quarter 
notes. Then when the pupil comes to the 
weak fingers they can not be raised, for the 
simple reason that they are tied down by the 
other fingers and discouraged. The fourth 
finger should be allowed to come up with the 
third, and the third with the little finger, thus 
encouraging the w 4k fingers; and after ong 
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has become a good pianist, it will then be time 
enough to practice such extreme difficulties. 
Indeed, it is doubtful if the authors who quote 
this exercise for their pupils can play it cor- 
rectly themselves—for it was upon an étude of 
this description that Gottschalk practiced twen- 
ty years, and was not then wholly satisfied. 

Following this blunder we find in every 
method what they call amusements, the major- 
ity of which consist of chords and various 
styles which it would require a good pianist to 
render properly. In short, they are selected 
without any regard to the principles of pian- 
ism. A little further on they give passages in 
octaves as a preparatory wrist exercise, not 
knowing that when the hand is extended to 
the distance of an octave it naturally stiffens 
the muscles and prevents a free use of the 
wrist. How much better is it to begin with 
single notes played staccato from the wrist un- 
til the muscles have become more free; then 
take sixths in the same manner until they can 
be played lightly from the wrist, after which 
octaves may be successfully introduced. 

The next mistake is in writing the scales at 
first with both hands together, for it is one of 
the most difficult feats to play the scales cor- 
rectly in this manner. They should be played 
separately and very slowly for many months. 

Some more recent methods use inversions of 
the scale, bringing an accent upon the weak 
fingers for the purpose of giving them strength. 
This is another mistaken idea; for the mere 
act of heavily accenting a note which is to be 
played by the third or fourth fingers will not 





give them strength. Nothing but constant 
practice in raising the fingers will give them 
strength, and, consequently, the weak fingers 
ought to be brought into more frequent opera- 
tion if- one desire equality of touch. Double 
thirds and sixths are generally introduced pre- 
maturely; the peculiar manner of playing 
broken and extended chords has not been told, 
and the great mystery of the pedals is still left 
unexplained. Nothing is said in the popular 
books of the mechanical construction of the 
piano-forte, or of the manner in which almost 
any effect may be produced upon it. Since 
the instrument has been so greatly im- 
proved, it seems not to have occurred to au- 
thors that the old way of playing scales will 
no longer hold good in cantabile passages— 
that one note should be held till after the next 
has been struck. The effect of an adagio 
played in this manner upon a fine instrument 
of considerable vibratory power is remarkable. 
The old manner of fingering the scales is 
also frequently impracticable. No one who is 
afraid to put the thumb on a black key can 
play modern piano-forte compositions correct- 
ly. These and other improvements, together 
with the frequent explanations of interesting 
pieces and the style of performing them, will 
make this book, in our opinion, a more agree- 
able and more beneficial manual than has 
heretofore been offered to the American public. 
The piano-forte has been nearly perfected ; 
it only remains for the pupil to ascertain its 
peculiarities and make it speak intelligently. 
New York. A. J. GOODRICH. 
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JOHN T. GORDON, 
THE THORNDIKE MURDERER. 


HE first impression given by the likeness 
before us is that of dogged obstinacy. 
That long, strong, bony chin, that long and 
fixed upper lip, that sternness, coldness, and 
hardness of expression, combine to indicate 
severity and obstinacy. The head also cor- 
responds to the face. See what height from 
the ears upward to Firmness, located at the 
back part of the top of the head. His Self- 
Esteem, located at the crown of the head 
back of Firmness, and indicated by great 
length frum the opening of the ear to that 
point, is very large, giving a proud, haughty, 
domineering spirit. His head appears to be 
narrow at the crown, showing deficient Cau- 





tiousness and diminutive Conscientiousness. 
His head is relatively wide between the ears, 
showing the elements of courage and severity. 
This is the head of a natural tyrant, who 
would be jealous of any slight of himself, and 
angry, bitter, and revengeful respecting the 
preference of others. In his organization 
one can see in him the language of one of 
olden time: “Lo, I have served thee these 
many years, yet thou hast never given mea 
kid to make merry with my friends.” In- 
deed, he looks as if he would have sold Jo- 
seph, to get him out of the way as a rival, 
had he have lived in the days of Israel. 

He has, apparently, large Amativeness, 
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which would provoke jealousy and revenge 
if disturbed in his love matters, and it is said 
the lady whom he loved and expected to 
marry had received written warning to avoid 
him on account of his bad disposition, and 
that he suspected his brother’s wife as the 
author of the warning. If this be so, it will 
explain his hatred of her and her children. 
He is a man of strong prejudices and ani- 
mosities, and if provoked by insult, neglect, 
jealousy, or an infringement of his supposed 
rights, he would be a relentless opponent, 
and would have the nerve to do almost any- 
thing, as his temperament is course and 
strong rather than fine and sympathetic. 





circumference, 13} inches from Individuality 
to the occipital spine, and 14 inches from 
Destructiveness to Destructiveness, over the 
top of the head at Firmness. The animal 
portion of the brain predominates over all 
others. Destructiveness is the largest organ 
in his brain, the head swelling out enormous- 
ly directly above the ears. The organ of 
Conscientiousness is, I think, the smallest I 
ever saw; the head rapidly recedes on each 
side of Firmness like the roof of a barn. All 
the spiritual organs are small and inactive, 
while Cautiousness and Secretiveness are 
both below the average. In the intellect the 
perceptives predominate over the reflectives ; 














We venture that his trial will bring out the 
fact that he has been turbulent, disobedient, 
selfish, hard and tyrannical from childhood 
up. 

One of our late students, Mr. L. C. Bate- 
man, being in the neighborhood of Thorn- 
dike at the time of the tragedy, found the 
means of securing an interview with Gordon, 
and the following notes were made by -him 
of that interview and sent to us: 

“The first impression of a phrenologist 
upon seeing him would be that he is in the 
presence of a desperado, and a phrenological 
examination would only confirm that impres- 
sion. I found his head to be 22 inches in 








Mirthfulness is quite large, but his wit would 
take the form of low blackguardism. His 
neck is short and very thick, being 154 inches 
in circumference, indicating great animal 
strength and endurance. His physiognomy 
is decidedly repulsive; the eyes are well set, 
but have a malign expression; the jaws are 
immensely heavy and thick. Taken as a 
whole, his organization is low and coarse; 
and I infer from the examination that he is 
entirely destitute of moral courage. That he 
will, ere long, break down under his load of 
guilt and confess is my firm conviction.” 

The circumstances of the fearful crime are 
briefly these: Col. John Gordon, a gentleman 
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about seventy years of age, his wife, his son 
Almon and wife and three children, and John 
T., brother of Almon, lived together at Thorn- 
dike, a town about eighteen miles from Bel- 
fast, Maine, in a handsome two-story house, 
upon an excellent farm, the property of the 
old couple. On Sunday night, June 15th, 
Col. Gordon and his wife had been visiting 
relatives in Bangor, and were absent. A 
young man named Ward, who had been em- 
ployed on the farm, on Sunday night for the 
first time slept at the house of the Gordons. 
About three o’clock, Monday morning, he 
was aroused by the cries of one of the chil- 
dren, and noticing « strong smell of smoke, 
got up and hurried to the room of the broth- 
er John T., who slept with one of the chil- 
dren. John was not there, though the little 
boy was sleeping in the bed. The smoke 
was growing dense, and full of alarm he 
rushed to the room where Almon and his 
wife slept to awaken him. 

He forced open the door, when the smoke 
poured out so densely that he was driven 
back. He then shouted for John, but getting 
no answer, turned to run out doors, when, by 
the side of the bedroom door, he discovered 
AN AXE COVERED WITH BLOOD AND HAIR. 

Horritied, he rushed from the house to 
alarm the neighbors; but before getting far 
from the door-step, John came out of the 
house and shouted to him to come back and 
help get out the things. Filled with terror 
and distrust, Ward hastened on to the neigh- 
bors whom he aroused and returned to the 
scene. On forcing an entrance to the bed- 
room, a most horrible scene was disclosed 
within. The hvs>and and wife and child 
were murdered in their bed, which was on 
fire, and the little boy in a crib near by fear- 
fully mangled. The boy was rescued barely 
alive. By great exertions the further pro- 
gress of the fire was stayed, though the 
brother John gave no assistance, but seemed 
to feign the appearance of being overcome 
by the shock, acting so strangely as to excite 
suspicion. After the fire had been subdued, 
the attention of all was drawn to the shock- 
ing spectacle of the victims, whose bodies 
had been fearfully mutilated by their fiendish 
destroyer. They were much disfigured by 


the flames; but the murderous wounds were | 


only too apparent, Almon M., the husband, 





who was a young man about twenty-five, had 
received three blows with the axe, on the 
top of the head, cutting clean through the 
skull, and another frightful gash across the 
cheek-bone from the ear to the nose. 

His wife, Emma A., aged twenty-two years, 
had received five or six blows, terribly man- 
gling her head, and a fearful wound on the 
forehead, between the eyes, having the ap- 
pearance of being inflicted by some such in- 
strument as a carpenter’s gouge. The child, 
a mere babe, was butchered in the bed with 
its parents. The little boy, Ira Burton, be- 
tween five and six years old, who was discov- 
ered still alive, had received fearful blows on 
the head, fracturing the skull. Careful nurs- 
ing restored him to consciousness, when he 
said, “ Uncle John struck me with the axe, 
* * * He struck papa, too, and mamma.” 

Immediately on the suppression of the fire, 
the neighbors, whose suspicions were aroused 
by his strange conduct, charged the brother 
with the crimes, and seized and securely 
bound him with ropes, and delivered him 
into the hands of the authorities. 

The instigation of the murder is supposed 
to be an intense jealousy of the father’s par- 
tiality for Almon, and a desire to gain pos- 
session of the property. The father had 
recently conveyed the farm, valued at some 
$5,000 or more, to his son Almon M., retain- 
ing a mortgage for the support of himself 
and wife during their lives. Almon was thus 
master of the homestead, and John was bit- 
terly dissatisfied with the preference accord- 
ed the younger and more reliable brother. 

As at this writing the trial had not taken 
place, we are unable to furnish a more de- 
tailed account of the horrible affair. 


—-- +06 -— 
LACONICS. 


Tue true phrenologist asks only for a glimpse 
of a man’s head and face to discern his disposi- 
tions, and cares not how he may be dressed, or 
how skillful he may be in dissimulation. 





Force rules the world: the men with strong 
motive qualities, the men large in Firmness, Com- 
bativeness, Destructiveness, and Constructivness, 
are those who stimulate the activities of society. 


Common sense is not a native original faculty, as 
many believe, but the result of a well-stored in- 
tellect, and of faculties trained to discriminate 
acutely.—Dp. 
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AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


CULTIVATING THE WHITE AsH.—The value 
of the white ash for timber is so well known 
that it may seem almost superfluous to name 
it. There is scarcely a farm implement, from 
a rake handle up to a reaper or mower, of 
which the tough white ash does not form a 
part. But the cultivation of this valuable tree 
has been and is still sadly neglected in regions 
where good timber for the purposes named is 
and ever will be needed. The time must soon 
come when the implements required for agri- 
cultural purposes on the far Western prairies 
will be manufactured there, and good timber 
must be had; therefore, it requires no great 
stretch of imagination to sce that a profitable 
market will soon exist far away from the pres- 
ent source of supply. The cultivation of such 
timber is like money put out at compound 
interest, and a man investing a small sum at 
first will soon find himself the possessor of 
large and constantly-increasing capital. The 
white ash is a tree easily grown from seed, 
which may be obtained in unlimited quantities 
and very cheaply. The seedlings may be easily 
transplanted without fear of loss, and will suc- 
ceed in almost any good rich soil. At first the 
seedlings appear to make slow progress in com- 
parison with cottonwoods and willows, but 
when fairly established their growth is rapid 
and in every way satisfactory. As soon as the 
trees are a few inches in diameter the timber is 
ready for use, and thenceforward continues to 
increase with age. Farmers who are in need, 
or likely to be, of good timber, should not neg- 
lect the cultivation of this most valuable tree. 
—Andrew 8. Fuller. 

CATTLE IN Evropre.—A paper was recently 
read at Seebezirk, Switzerland, giving some in- 
teresting statistics concerning cattle in Europe. 
By this document it appears that the aggregate 
number of cattle in all Ewope is 94,700,000 
head. Of this number, 13,000,000 are found in 
Germany, 12,000,000 in Austria, 12,000,000 in 
France, 10,000,000 in England, 9,000,000 in Tur- 
key, 4,500,000 in Spain and Portugal, 4,000,000 
in Denmark, 8,500,000 in Italy, 2,500,000 in 
Norway and Sweden, 2,000,000 in Holland and 
Belgium, 1,000,000 in Greece, and 1,000,000 in 
Switzerland. In proportion to superficial area 
and number of the population, Switzerland 
stands at the head of the list, having 268 head 
of cattle to every 1,000 acres, and 557 head to 
every 1,000 inhabitants. In Spain, on the 





other hand, there are only thirty-nine head of 
cattle to every 1,000 acres. 

AsPparaGus.—Cut this when two inches high, 
run the knife under the ground three or four 
inches. Put it in cold water as you scrape it 
off. Put it in a bag for the purpose, and boil 
it hard twenty minutes, or longer if required. 
Put drawn butter over in a covered dish, and 
you have the nicest of all spring vegetables. 
If you want it to grow large, press a large 
mouth bottle over the first shoot, and press dirt 
around it. It will grow to a larger size and be 
tender. 

How To Test THE RicuNess oF MILK.— 
Procure any long glass vessel—a cologne bot- 
tle or long phial. Take a narrow strip of pa- 
per, just the length from the neck to the bot- 
tom of the phial, and mark it off with one 
hundred lines, at equal distances; or, if more 
convenient, and to obtain greater exactness, 
into fifty lines, and count each as two—and 
paste it upon the phial, so as to divide its length 
into a hundred equal parts. Fill it to the high- 
est mark with milk fresh from the cow, and 
allow it to stand in a perpendicular position 
twenty-four hours. The number of spaces oc- 
cupied by the cream will give youssexact per 
centage in the milk without any guess work.— 
Miss. Agriculturist. 

DESTRUCTION OF DESTRUCTIVE INSECTS.— 
Our correspondent in Gadsden Co., Florida, 
under date of June 1, writes as follows: 

During the present week I have received re- 
ports from three different sections of the county 
announcing the appearance of the dreaded cat- 
erpillar. These are, doubtless, sporadic cases, 
and furnish no basis upon which to predicate 
any ultimate result. While upon the subject I 
will state a fact which is, at least, suggestive, 
and may lead to good results. Some years ago 
I was informed by Prince Murat (now deceased, 
but who then resided on his plantation, located 
fourteen miles east of Tallahassee) that his 
crops of cotton had been for several successive 
yee rs protected from the ravages of the cater- 
pillar by the intervention of numerous flocks 
of the common “ blackbird,” which preyed vo- 
raciously upon these pests of the cotton-field. 
The secret of their advent to that locality he 
attributed to the fact that his negroes were in 
the habit of cultivating small patches of rice 
in the damp places occurring in different por- 
tions of the plantation. As a confirmation of 
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his statement, I will state a fact which came 
under my own observation during the past 
year. About the time that my corn had fully 
matured, the “ grass-caterpillars” suddenly 
made their appearance in the fields, and were 
rapidly destroying the young grass, which we 
highly value for fall pasturage. I observed at 
the same time that a large flock of domestic 
turkeys, with their young, came up of an even- 
ing with their craws very much distended. 


Suspecting the cause, I determined to watch | 


them, and found, to my great gratification, that 
they were feasting upon the caterpillars. In 
the course of a day or two not a worm could 
be seen, and the pasturage was saved. These 
facts suggest the idea of introducing into the 
cotton region the “ English sparrow,” which, I 
understand, has proven an effectual safeguard 
to the ornamental trees in the vicinity of many 
of the northern cities. From the reported 
habits and great fecundity of these birds, I en- 
tertain but little doubt that if extensively in- 
troduced, they would, in the course of a very 
few years, prove an effective antidote to the 
advent of this great enemy of the cotton plant. 
—Rep. U. 8. Ag. Dep. 

SHINGLE roofs, and, indeed, all woodwork, 
may be rendered less liable to take fire from 
falling cinders, etc., by coating it with a wash 
composed of lime, salt, and fine sand or wood 
ashes. This compound also preserves the 
wood, and should be applied in the same man- 
ner as ordinary whitewash. 
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WISDOM. 


Tue largest room in the world is the room for 
improvement. 

HERo!so is active genius; genius contemplative 
heroism. Heroism is the self-devotion of genius 
manifesting itself in action. 


Tue labor of the body relieves us from the fa- 
tigues of the mind; and this it is which forms the 
happiness of the poor.—Rochefoucauld. 


It is the mind that makes the body rich; and as 
the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, so 
honor gleams in the meanest habits. 


MAN is physically, as well as metaphysically, a 
thing of shreds and patches, borrowed unequally 
from good and bad ancestors, and a misfit from 
the start.— Emerson, 


Most people drift. To do this is easy. It costs 
neither thought nor effort. On the other hand, to 
resist the tide one must have principle and reso- 
lution. He must watch and pray and struggle 
continually. And yet no thoughtful person, who 
cares for his own soul, will dare to drift. 





ARTIFCIAL wants are more numerous and lead 
to more expense than natural wants; from this 
cause the rich are oftener in greater want of money 
than those who have but a bare competency. 


It is easy in the world to live after the world’s 
opinion—it is easy in solitude to live after your 
own; but the great man is he who, in the midst 
of the world, keeps with perfect sweetness the 
independence of solitude.—Emerson. 

THERE is no outward sign of politeness which 
bas not a deep, moral reason. True education 
teaches both the sign and the reason. Behavior 
is a mirror in which every one shows his own 
image. There is a politeness of the heart akin to 
love, from which springs the easiest politeness of 
outward behavior. 
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MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 





AN epicurean has discovered that the pleasantest 
way to take cod-liver oil is to fatten pigeons with 
it, and then eat the pigeons. 


Wnuart is the difference between a Jew and a 
lawyer? The one gets his law from the prophets, 
the other his profits from the law. 


“How did you learn that graceful attitude ?” 
asked a gentleman of a fellow leaning in a maud- 
lin way against a post. ‘I’ve been practicing at 
the glass !’’ was the reply. 

AN artless youth seeing in a churcheyard the in- 
scription, ‘I am not dead, but sleeping ” thinking 
this a piece of mere imposition, exclaimed, ** Well, 
if I was dead, by thunder, I'd own it.” 


One of our Freshmen, lately, in giving the di- 
visions of an oration, called the last ‘‘ Perfora- 
tion.” ‘That is right,’’ said the professor, “if 
you intend your oration to be a bore.” 


A LITTLE girl was one day reading the history 
of England with her governess, and coming to 
the statement that Henry I. never laughed after 
the death of his son, she looked up and said: 
“*What did he do when he was tickled ?”’ 


A sign in East Broadway, New York, reads: 
“ New Footed and Second Hand Boots Made and 
Repaired.’’ Without stopping to ask how second- 
hand boots can be intended for the feet, we would 
be glad to know how any shoemaker can make 
second-hand boots. 

NEVER marry a man until you have seen him 
eat. Let the candidate for your hand, ladies, 
pass through the ordeal of eating soft-boiled eggs. 
If he can do it and leave the table-cloth, the nap- 
kin, and his shirt unspotted, take him. Try him 
next with a spare-rib. If he accomplishes this 
feat without putting out one of his own eyes, or 
pitching the bones into your lap, name the wed- 
ding-day at once—he will do to tie to. 
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A YouNG man seated at dinner the other day, 
said to his wife: 

“Ellen, if you are good at guessing, here is a 
conundrum for you: If the devil should lose his 
tail, where would he go to get another one?” 

After some time spent in guessing, she gave it 


up. 

“Well,” said he, “‘ where they re-tail spirits.” 

Eager to get it off, she hastens to a lady friend 
with: 

‘‘Oh, Marian, I have such a nice conundrum! 
Joe just told me of it. I know you can’t guess 
it: If the devil should lose his tail, where would 
he go to get another one ?”’ 

Her friend Marian having given it up, she said: 

**Where they sell liquor by the glass !’’ 

A MICHIGAN school-master says: ‘‘ I will spell 
eny man, womun, or child in the hull State fur a 
dickshunary. or kash priez of one hundred dollars 





a side, the money to be awarded by a kommittee 
of clergimen or skool directors. There has been 
a darned site of blown about my spellin; now I 
want them to put me up or shet up. I won’t be 
put down by a passe] of ignorammuses because I 
differ with noar Webster's style of spellin.” 


UncEREMONIOUS.—A Baltimore lady who had 
been greatly annoyed by mischievous urchins who 
rang her door-bell and then made off, made a bad 
mistake one afternoon recently. She lay in wait 
for them, and soon came a step on the porch, and 
a vigorous jerk on the bell. She cried out, “I 
see you, you little rascal!’ caught the unresisting 
figure by the coat-collar, and shook him vigor- 
ously. When her strength was nearly exhausted, 
and hoarse with excitement, she discovered to 
her horror that it was the diminutive minister of 
her church, very red in the face, and very short 
for breath. An explanation followed. 
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{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘* What They Say ” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Gur € orrespoudents. 


THE PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contribu- 
tions unless the necessary postage is provided by the writ- 
ers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply, in- 
close the return postage—stamps being preferred. Anony- 
mous letters will not be considered. 


QuEsTIons OF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. One question only 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be propounded, 
if acorrespondent shall expect us to give him the benefit 
of an early consideration. 





Movine Scatp anp Ears.—I know a 
boy whom I regard as peculiar. Whenever he 
gets excited (and once in particular, when prepar- 
ing to defend himself against another boy who 
was about to assault him) his nose quivers and 
moves up and down, and the nostrils expand and 
contract very rapidly. Is this caused by fear? 
He also can, at will, move the skin of the fore- 
head, and of the crown of the head, and even his 
ears, up and down. And he can move either side 
alone—I mean, he can move the skin or the ear 
of the left or right side, without moving those 
of the opposite side. Why can he do this when 
others can not? 


Ans. The mobility of the features sometimes 
constitutes the chief source of success to an actor. 
The late Mr. Burton would go upon the stage and 
without uttering a word would look the very em- 
bodiment of fun, drollery, simplicity, and thus 





convulse the audience with laughter. As Richard 
III. said of himself, Burton always could “‘ frame 
a face for all occasions.”” Dr. Valentine, Mr. Bur- 
dett, Sol. Smith Russell, and others, are noted for 
this power of muscular control over the features 
of the face. It is nothing very uncommon for 
persons to be able to move the scalp both of the 
forehead and back-head, and we suppose that by 
training from childhood one could acquire con- 
trol of his muscular action in many ways now 
deemed singular or impossible. If one loses the 
right hand he soon learns to do things with the 
left which never would have been done without 
training and trial. We have seen persons who 
were born without arms who would use the toes 
with almost as much facility as others do their 
hands. We have seen a woman who had no arms 
who would thread needles, sew, embroider, knit, 
and make tidies and lamp-mats for sale; who 
would handle and use a tea-cup and saucer with 
facility, if not with grace. We have seen a young 
man without arms who would play musical instru- 
ments, who would use scissors and a penknife in 
cutting likenesses, and do it with a rapidity and 
exactitude which was really marvelous. 

The boy now in question is very excitable, and 
has remarkable muscular control of his face and 
head. The agitation of the nose is no indica- 
tion of fear. When the cat is excited every hair 
stands on end, especially when she goes out of 
her way to assault a big mastiff, and in her it is no 
sign of fear. Men sometimes, through excitability, 
have cold chills flash over them, which is only 
nervous sensation, and these excitements may be 
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joyous or grievous, but do not necessarily indicate 
cowardice, 

The horse has wonderful control over his skin, 
which enables him to shake off the flies, or, at 
least, seriously to interfere with their annoying 
work, 

IMPROVEMENT OF Minp.—How can I 
improve my judgment? I am twenty-eight years 
of age, and have a very poor judgment about mat- 
ters and “yg I use neither tobacco nor liquor, 
and never did, but I = a great deal of sickness 
from the time I was two years old till I was eigh- 
teen, and took a great deal of strong medicine 
which, I presume, is partly the cause. Am I too 
old to overcome the fault? Please give me your 
opinion upon the subject. I love to read your 
JOURNALS, because they are down on intemper- 
ance, as well as being strictly moral. 


Ans. Every faculty can be improved by proper 
use and training, and by proper habits of life. 
You do well to avoid tobacco and alcoholic liquors, 
but do you eat wholesome food of the right kinds ? 
Many eat pork, butter, sugar, and other highly 
carbonaceous articles in large quantities, and won- 
der why they feel dull and stupid. Try lean beef 
and mutton, Graham bread and fruit; drink water, 
bathe frequently, dress the feet warmly, retire 
early—avoid overeating and you will be as healthy 
as your constiution will permit. Read Combe’s 
“Physiology of Digestion’’ and his ‘“ Physiol- 
ogy,’’ and thus learn how to live, and read “* How 
to Read Character” and learn how to improve 
every faculty of the mind. 


Women Aas Puoreno.ogists.—Are la- 
dies admitted to your class in Phrenology to fit 
themselves to become lecturers and readers of 
character? If not, why not? 


Ans. Yes, we offer women an equal chance with 
men to obtain our best instructions in the theory 
and practice of Phrenology. We gladly welcome 
woman as a co-worker in every good cause. She 
has a natural aptitude for Phrenology and Physi- 
ognomy, and if she would become thoroughly in- 
structed in the science, she would equal, if not 
excel, men in the art. Those wishing to know 
about our course of instruction, may write us 
asking for circulars on the subject. 


Names or Cotteces.—How did the 
colleges, such as Harvard, Williams, Columbia, 
etc., obtain their names? Such information will 
prove interesting to most of your readers and, 
perhaps, to the students themselves. 


Ans. Most of our American colleges were named 
after their founders, or the man who first gave 
largely for their establishment, like Cornell Uni- 
versity and Vassar College. Harvard College was 
named after John Harvard, who, in 1638, left to the 
college £779 and a library of over 300 books. Wil- 
liams College was named after Colonel Ephraim 
Williams, a soldier of the old French war. Dart- 
mouth College was named after Lord Dartmouth, 
who subscribed a large amount and was president 
of the first board of trustees. Brown University 
received its name from the Hon. Nicholas Brown, 
who was a graduate of the college, went into bus- 





iness, became very wealthy, and endowed the col- 
lege very largely. Columbia College wus called 
King’s College until the close of the war for inde- 
pendence, when it received the name of Columbia. 
Bowdoin College was named after Governor Bow- 
doin of Maine. Yale College was named after 
Elihu Yale, who made to it very liberal donations. 
Colby University was named after Mr. Colby, of 
Boston, who gave to it $50,000; and Dickinson 
College was named after the Hon. John Dickin- 
son, who made a very liberal donation to it. 


PsycuoLtogy.—Are there methods of 
healing the sick by psychological influences ? 

Ans. From the time of Mesmer, and long be- 
fore, persons have practiced ‘‘ rubbing,”’ ‘* sham- 
pooing,”’ ete., for the relief of aches and pains. 
Before the discovery of anesthesia and chloroform, 
persous were put into what was called a mesmeric 
sleep, and teeth were extracted, tumors taken out, 
limbs amputated, and various other surgical oper- 
ations were performed while the patient was 
entirely unconscious. A hospital was established 
in London, with which Dr. Elliotson was connect- 
ed, and another in India, by a distinguished army 
officer by the name of Elsdale, where many extraor- 
dinary cures were performed under the influence of 
what came to be known under different names as 
Biology, Electro-Biology, Mesmerism, Psycholo- 
gy, Electro-Psychology, etc. Since the discovery 
of anesthesia, less attention has been given to the 
curative features of psychology, but no less to its 
mental phenomena, as connected with “ brain- 
waves,” seeing with the mind, foresecing, etc. 
Philosophers and scientists can not escape its ex- 
amination, though few are competent to explain 
its wonderful facts. 

All that is really known in regard to the matter 
is given by the several authors whose works com- 
prise the “‘ Library of Mesmerism and Psycholo- 
gy,’’—in one volume. Published at this office. 

“New Broom.”—What was the ori- 


gin of the much-quoted expression “‘ A new broom 
sweeps clean ?”’ 


Ans. It is a very old English proverb, and other 
nations have a similar idea embodied in crisp form. 
We judge the saying was born of the faculties of 
Comparison and Mirthfulness, or of analogy and 
wit. A new incumbent of an office or position 
feels elated, ambitious, energetic; and he sets 
vigorously to work repairing and reforming. The 
friends of the old incumbent, looking on, curtly 
remark, ‘‘ A new broom sweeps clean.”’ The late 
occupant did the same, at first—you, in time, will 
become careless and dilatory, and will have to give 
place to a “‘ new broom.” 


Can iT BE Done.—Is there any way 
by which I can secure from you a careful analysis 
and full written description of my character by 
means of likenesses ? 

I reside more than a thousand miles from New 
York, and can not well afford the time and money 
necessary to visit you; yet 1 am satisfied that an 
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examination by you, pointing out my defects, with 
instructions how to overcome them; how to use 
the talents I have to the best advantage; and what 
trade, profession, or business I am best adapted 
to follow, would be to me a great and lasting ben- 
efit, and worth any reasonable amount of cost. [ 
—_ been told you can do this from likenesses— 
is it so? 


Ans. We have described thousands in this way. 
We are doing it nearly every day; and when we 
have likenesses that are taken in the right manner 
for the purpose, we are able to read strangers in a 
manner so full and accurate, even as to detail, that 
the persons and their friends are astonished. Only 
a few days since, a gentleman of New Haven, Ct., 
Mr. 8. A. 8*#***, stated to a friend that he sent 
his likeness to us for examination and full written 
description, and that his traits were so thorough- 
ly and accurately described that all who read the 
statement were not only surprised at its fullness 
and clearness, but, also, that it could be done from 
the likeness of a person whom the examiner had 
never seen. 

Ladies sometimes send the likenesses of gentle- 
men in whom they are interested, with their own 
—sometimes they mutually request us to give our 
opinion, in writing, as to their adaptation in mar- 
riage ; others consult us in regard to education for 
special professions, trades, or business, asking : 
“* What can I do best ?” 

We send a circular entitied ‘“‘Mirror of the 
Mind,” to those who wish it, which will inform 
them how likenesses should be taken for this pur- 
pose; also certain measurements of head, size, 
and weight of person, complexion, etec., which we 
desire to know when describing character. 


Dovuste Stars.—We have before us 
a catalogue of double and triple stars discovered 
by 8. W. Burnham, of Chicago, IIll., within the 
last three years. The list reaches so high a num- 
ber as eighty-one. Verily the heavens are full of 
these wonders. Thus, while one friend of ours, 
in the United States, is adding to the knowledge 
of the world respecting the heavenly bodies, an- 
other friend of ours, in England, is writing pam- 
phlets to prove that the world is not a globe, but 
a plane, and he is quite certain Herschel and New- 
ton were quite in the dark on some vital points. 


Ears Burninc.—What is the cause 
and significance of one’s ears burning ? 

Ans, It is a silly saying, and belief of many, that 
if one ear burns it is a sign that there is some one 
talking badly of the person; if the other ear 
burns, it is a sign that somebody is talking kindly. 
This is only a superstitious fable, with no such 
meaning whatever. Sume persons have a flushed 
face on the slightest excitement. Some get red 
if angry, others get pale under similar excitement. 
Some can work their ears upand down others can 
not. Some have freer circulation to the ears and 
to the whole head than others. Some keep their 
blood heated by the use of liquor and other heat- 


_ producing articles, and their ears burn whether 





the gossips wake or sleep. Live temperately; 
avoid alcoholic liquors, pepper, coffee, tobacco, 
and eat but little sugar, and if your ears ever burn 
let them burn; there is moisture enough near by 
to prevent conflagration. 


EEO e eo emcee 


What Ehep Sup. 


More axsovut “ Brarn-Waves.”—It is 
stated that a writer in the London Sp<ctator has 
propounded a theory of “brain-waves” to ac- 
count for certain mental phenomena. And it 
seems that a physician in Western New York has 
become a convert to this theory. Now, to me the 
theory of ‘ brain-waves” is simply absurd. Un- 
less I am greatly mistaken, it is philosophy run mad 
—transcendentalism outdone. I do not propose 
to attempt a refutation of the theory here, further 
than to adduce an incident or two of a similar 
kind to those published in late numbers of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, but to which I do not 
think that the “brain-wave” theory will readily 
apply. 

A few years ago, on one of our Western rail- 
roads, a train was under way. Hundreds of pas- 
sengers were on board, no one, probably, suspect- 
ing any unusual danger. It was dark; dark and 
dreary at that. Station after station was reached 
and passed. At length, the engineer suddenly 
became impressed that he ought to stop. At 
first, he tried to pay no attention to it; but the 
impression grew so strong that he finally yielded, 
stopped the train, took a light, examined all the 
machinery, but found nothing wrong. Again the 
train was under way, and again the impression that 
he ought to stop returned with greater force than 
ever. He determined not to yield again. Swifter 
went the engine, but the impression grew stronger 
with the increased speed of the train. He became 
completely bewildered, feeling that some great 
calamity would happen if he did not stop. Again 
he yielded, stopped the train the second time, and 
sent forth hands with lights to examine the road. 
The hands soon returned, and reported that the 
river near to which the train had stopped had be- 
come very much swollen, and that a part of the 
foundation of the railroad bridge had been under- 
mined, in consequence of which a considerable 
portion of the bridge had given way since the pas- 
sage of the last train, and that had this train pro- 
ceeded it would have been inevitably destroyed, 
with perhaps the lives of all on board. 

Now, where did that brain-wave come from that 
impressed that engineer that he ought to stop? 
The night was dark and rainy—the accident had 
occurred during the night, since the passage of 
the last train. Hence no one knew anything of 
it till it was discovered by the train hands sent for- 
ward to examine the road, 
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Some years ago a gentleman in this county be- 
came impressed that he would die at a certain 
time, two or three years subsequently to the time 
of the impression. He related it to his family and 
friends, who merely laughed at him and paid no 
more attention to it. But he set about making 
preparation, and long before the time arrived he 
had everything pertaining to his worldly interests 
satisfactorily arranged. The day came. He arose 
in the morning as usual and shaved himself, seem- 
ingly in as good health as ever he was. After 
breakfast he requested his wife to send for some 
of his relatives living a few miles distant, with the 
injunction that they should not delay if they 
would see him alive. His wife told him that she 
thought it entirely unnecessary, but that to grati- 
fy him she would send, which she did. He went 
immediately to his room, lay down upon the bed, 
and died as if he had merely gone to sleep. 

From whose brain, we would ask, did that wave 
proceed which produced upon this man such a 
singular impression ? 

But admitting the “ brain-wave”’ theory to be 
true, is it not remarkable that when this “ brain- 
atmosphere’ becomes agitated by the operations 
of some disturbed brain, the impression is not 
felt by more than one person? Is it not fortunate 
that the “ brain-wave”’ always wafts the im- 
pression to the right person, without disturbing 
any one else? 

But we wait for further developments and fur- 
ther explanations. T. W. 8. 

Wuat Haprenep on Fripay.—Some 
people will persist in denominating Friday as 


“unlucky,” notwithstanding that it is the date of . 


some of the most important and moss “lucky” 
occurrences on the record of human transactions. 
Let us see: On Friday, Aug. 21, 1492, Columbus 
sailed on his great voyage of discovery. On Fri- 
day, Oct. 12, 1492, he first discovered land. On 
Friday, Jan. 4, 1493, he sailed on his return to 
Spain, which if he had not reached in safety, the 
happy result would never have been known which 
led to the settlement of this vast continent. On 
Friday, March 15, 1493, he arrived at Palos in safe- 
ty. On Friday, Nov. 22, 1493, he arrived at His- 
paniola, in his second voyage to America. On 
Friday, June 13, 1494, he, though unknown to 
himself, discovered the continent of America. On 
Friday, March 5, 1496, Henry VIII. of England 
gave to John Cabot his commission, which led to 
the discovery of North America. This is the first 
American State paper in England. On Friday, 
Sept. 7, 1565, was founded St. Augustine, Florida, 
the oldest town in the United States, by more 
than forty years, On Friday, Nov. 10, 1620, the 
May Flower, with the Pilgrims, made the harbor 
of Provincetown; and on the same day they signed 
that august compact, the forerunner of our glori- 
ous Constitution. On Friday, Dec. 22, 1620, the 
Pilgrims made their final landing at Plymouth 
Rock. On Friday, Feb. 22, 17382, George Washing- 





ton, the Father of American Freedom, was born. 
On Friday, June 16,1775, Bunker Hill was seizee and 
fortified. On Friday, Oct. 7, 1777, the surrender 
of Saratoga was made, which had such power and 
influence in inducing France to declare for our 
cause. On Friday, Sept. 22, 1780, the treason of 
Arnold was laid bare, which saved us from de- 
struction. On Friday, Oct. 19, 1781, the surrender 
at Yorktown, the crowning glory of the American 
arms, occurred. On Friday, June 7, 1776, the mo- 
tion in Congress was made by John Adams, sec- 
onded by Richard Henry Lee, that the United 
Colonies were, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent. Thus we see that Friday is not so 
bad a day, after all. — 


A Goop WorkKERr IN A Goop Fre.p.— 
It gives us pleasure to insert the following warm 
testimonial in favor of our friend, Miss Chapman. 
The world needs many more like her to spread the 
man-improving truths of Phrenology. 
RocHeEstTeEr, Racine Co., Wis. 

EDITOR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: Dear Sir— 
We the following named persons bear cheerful 
testimony to the ability of Miss May Chapman, of 
Philadelphia, both as a lecturer and a delineator of 
character by the science of Phrenology, as shown 
in the lectures she gave us on that subject and on 
“The Law of Human Progress’? while in this 
place. 

During her stay among us she gave a large num- 
ber of private examinations, resulting in every case 
in accordance with the opinions of those who 
knew the persons best, and with the admission of 
the persons themselves. She also gave several 
public examinations, at the close of which the de- 
cision was unanimous that she was ‘‘ master of her 
work.”’ At the close of her second lecture a reso- 
lution was unanimously passed, as follows: ‘* Re- 
solved, That this audience strongly indorse the 


work and lectures of Miss Chapman, and extend 
to her our best wishes for her success in the field 
she has chosen; and that, as a token of our interest, 
this action be forwarded to some of the leading 
papers where she intends to lecture.” 

e feel confident that she can remove the skep- 
ticism of any one on the subject of Phrenology, 
by giving them a delineation of character. 


J. H. Gou.pD, Prin. Rochester Seminary. 

J. T. Banks. 

J. L. Corrin, M.D. 

GEorGE F. Newe.t, M.D. 

GeorGE BLack, P.M. 

Rev.O. D. Avertr, Pastor of Free Baptist 
Church, Rochester. 

Gero. G. Opwinz, M.D. 


‘Tut “New Scientific Discovery ” by 


Dr. Ferrier, of London—have you seen it? Jt was 
published in the Dundee—Scottish—Advertiser, 
and then published in the Boston Daily Globe. If 
I am a judge, it wonderfully supports Phrenology 
as a science, but may modify its teaching; I can 
not see why it is not a tester. I ‘hope to see it no- 
ticed in your next A. P. JouRNAL. 
TIMOTHY WHEELER. 
[We reprint it in the present number.—Ep. } 
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The Library. 


In this department are given the titles and prices of 
such New Books as have been received from the pub- 
lishers. Our readers look to us for these announcements, 
and we shall endeavor to keep them well informed with 
reference to the current literature. 








Aun’s First German Boox. By Dr. 
P. Henn. Exercises in Reading, Writing, Spell- 
ing, Translation, and Conversation. Printed in 
bold type, and containing a very large amount 
of German Script. Designed for the lowest two 
grades. Boards, 25 cents. Ann’s Seconp GER- 
MAN Book. Exercises in Writing, Reading, 
Translation, and Conversation. Containing 
much German Script. A sequel to the “ First 
German Book.” With Paradigms and Vocabu- 
laries of all German and English words occur- 
ring in both these books. Boards, 45 cents. 
These two books together form: AHN’s RupI- 
MENTS OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. With Vo- 
eabularies. Edition of 1873. Boards, 65 cents. 
Key To Aun’s RuDIMENTS OF THE GERMAN LAN- 
GUAGE. Boards, 25 cents. AHN’s GERMAN READ- 
ING CHARTS. Twenty-four Plates, with Hand- 
Book for Teachers. These Wall-Charts are 
—— in very large German type, with German 

cript letters expressly cut for the same. $1. 
The above comprise an admirable elementary 
course for the study of German. We have more 
than once alluded to the superior merits of Ahn’s 
text-books, and hail these new and improved man- 

uals, from the press of Mr. E. Steiger, of 22 and 24 

Frankfort St., New York, with much satisfaction. 

They are thoroughly practical, and meet the in- 

creasing need of our American school system for 

good text-books in German. Among the com- 
mendable features of these publications we may 
mention the ease with which the correct German 
pronunciation is taught: the simplicity and wide 
range of the pieces for English translation; the 
large number of common words and phrases sup- 
plied to the pupil, a few at a time, and the collo- 
quial style mainly adopted, by which German con- 
versation is taught from the outset; the clearness 
and brevity of the rules, the great variety of mat- 
ter introduced, and the large amount of German 

Roman script introduced, so as to give the pupil 

ready command over German handwriting. 


Packarp’s CompLetre Course or Bust- 
NESS TRAINING, and Key for Teachers and Pri- 
vate Students. By 8. 8. Packard, author of 
‘Bryant and Stratton’s Bookkeeping Series,”’ 
and President of Packard’s Business College. 
One vol., octavo; pp. 248; muslin. Price $5. 
New York: 8. 8. Packard & Co. 

Mr. 8. 8. Packard is not only one of the best of 
teachers, he is also an excellent writer, and knows 
exactly what to put into the book and what to 
leave out. He winnows the wheat from the chaff, 
and gives you only the clean grain. If we hada 
hundred boys we should deem it fortunate could 
each of them pass through a few terms under his 
business training. But though we have not a hun- 
dred boys, Uncle Samuel has, and we advise him 
to send as many of them to Mr. Packard as he 





conveniently can, and for all those whom he can 
»vt send to Mr. Packard’s school, he may procure 
‘ae book under notice. 


Naturat History or Norra Cara, 
with Notices of that of the South, West, 
and North-east, and of Mongolia and Thibet. 
Sones rr gy be = the Travels of Pére Ar- 
mand David. eprinted from the ‘ Shanghai 
Evening Courier” and *‘ Shanghai Budget,” and 
translated from the ‘‘Shanghai Nouvelliste.” 
Shanghai: Printed by De Costa & Co., at the 
“Ching-Foong ”’ General Printing Office. 

An interesting sketch of the physical character- 
istics of a great region of which hitherto but little 
has been authentically known. The people and 
their productions, the animals and birds, the na- 
ture of the soil and climate, are briefly stated in a 
pleasing, instructive style, and from personal ob- 
servation. —_— 

Inrant Dret. A Paper read before the 
Public Health Association of New York. By A. 
Jacobi, M.D., Clinical Professor of Diseases of 
Children, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York. 12mo, pamphlet; pp. 50. Price, 35 
cents. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


We make haste to admonish our readers not to 
be misled by the pernicious teachings of this 
pretty little book. Its author, not having the fear 
of the devil of intemperance before his eyes, pre- 
scribes whisky for babes. We propose to describe 
this “Infant Diet’? more at length at another 
time. — 

FANNING THE GRAVE, AND THE WIFE 


Téstep. By G. C. Stent. Price, 50 cents. 
Shanghai, China: De Costa & Co. 


Two poems which we presume are translations 
or adaptations from the Chinese. At any rate, the 
stories they humorously relate, if true of Chinese 
women, are rather severe expositions of incon- 
stancy. We are inclined to think them more fun- 
ny than true; at any rate, we won’t accept them 
as Gospel in allegory. 

IntustRATED GuIDE AND CATALOGUE 
oF Woopwarp’s GARDENS, San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia. Price, 25 cents. R. B. Woodward. 
Everybody who visits ‘‘ Frisco’’ will look into 

these gardens, and examine the ten thousand ob- 

jects composing one of the best museums inAmer- 
ica. No Barnum about that. 


Tue Tour or THE Wor tp In Ercuty 
Days. By Jules Verne, author of “ Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Seas.” One vol., 
12mo; pp. 291; muslin. Price, $1.50. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 

An amusing little story, told in vigorous lan- 
guage, so entertaining that one wishes it were real. 


May. By Mrs. Oliphant, author of 
“Chronicles of Carlingford,’”’ ‘‘ At His Gates,” 
etc., etc. One vol., octavo; pp. 209; cloth. 
Price, $1.50; or, in paper, $1. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

If one will read novels, let him read only the 
best. ‘‘May” is one of this sort, and one may be 
the better for reading it. 
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Farner Matuew, the great Temperance 
Apostle. An Address delivered before the Mon- 
ument Association of New York, by Hon. Hen- 
ry Wilson, Vice President of the United States. 


It is an able and interesting history of the life 
and labors of this noble Apostle of Temperance, 
showing his wonderful power and influence, and 
giving the visible results of his labors. The his- 
tory of his visit to this country will be found ex- 
ceedingly interesting and valuable. It should be 
in the hands of every friend of Temperance. Price, 
15 cents. Adress this office. 


Tae 100 Years Aneoto-Catness Cat- 
LENDAR, Ist Jan., 1776, to 25th January, 1876, 
Corresponding with the 11th Moon of the 40th 
Year of the Reign Kien-Lung, to the end of the 
Year of the Reign Tung-Chi. Together with an 
Appendix, containing several interesting Tables 
and Extracts. By P. Loureiro. Shanghai, China: 
Printed at the ‘* North China Herald ” office. 


This is a curious work, containing upward of 
270 octavo pages, nicely bound in flexible moroc- 
co, worth, we should say, about $5. But we are 
not aware of its selling price. We presume copies 
may be had in San Francisco, Cal. 


Tue Cuurcuman, of Hartford, is one 
of the best published weekly papers in America. 
Its.type, paper, and general make-up are the best. 
Its terms are $3.50 a year; when paid in advance, 
$2.50. M. H. Mallory & Co., Hartford, Ct., are the 
publishers. And now what may we say, what ought 
we to say, of the spirit of this beautiful Churchman? 
One would infer, from its title, that it is a relig- 
ious paper; but we fail to discover much really 
‘CHRISTIAN init. Asacommercial enterprise, it is, 
no doubt, a success. But as a representative of 
the higher, holier, or kindlier attributes, we can 
scarcely award it a claim. One, at least, of its 
writers exhibits more carping criticism and 
Combativeness than Veneration or Benevolence ; 
he dips his pen in gall and wormwood, and then 
writes in bitterness. Of course, there is an out- 
ward show of sanctity, but that is all. One would 
suppose from his assumptions that it was his to 
sit in judgment on all religious questions, and to 
whip in those who venture to think for them- 
selves. Could we see a ray of sunshine in all 
his scolding, snapping, and snarling, we should 
have hopes of his ultimate recovery from a state 
of chronic mental dyspepsia. We thnik it un- 
fortunate for the church, which the paper claims 
to represent, that it has such a scold for a writer. 
A little more Christian kindness, and a great deal 
less Combativeness, will ‘draw’ more. Does the 
man drink? Probably not. Does he smoke? 
We fear so, and this, with indigestion, may ac- 
count for his infirmity. It is enough to curdle 
one’s blood to read his vinegar criticisms. Still, 
we read them, and have not yet committed vio- 


lence against the law. Should we commit crime, 
and be brought into court for trial, we should 
plead insanity, —- by reading the Hartford 
Churchman, and should hope for executive clem- 
ency on that account. 





Tue Atiantic Monraty for August 
must commend itself to every reader as an admi- 
rable specimen of a truly excellent American pub- 
lication. Mr. Parton’s fresh installment of his 
brilliant sketches of Jefferson’s career is very en- 
tertaining, particularly in its comparative bearing 
on the modern Presidential policy. And then 
there are two good stories, entitled, ‘‘ Honest 
John Vane,” and “Gunnar, a Norse Romance,” 
besides instructive papers on “‘ A Glimpse of Con- 
temporary Art in Europe,” ‘‘ The Summer's Jour- 
ney of a Naturalist,”’ ‘‘ Roman Rides,” etc. There 
is a hearty satisfaction experienced in reading the 
Allantic. As is well known, James R. Osgood & 
Co., of Boston, are the publishers. 


Trae Torkisn Bara. Iilustrated. 
Charles H. Shepard, M. D., has issued a hand-book 
of thirty pages, containing information on the fol- 
lowing subjects: Introductory, Ancient History, 
Modern History, Introduction into America, Phys- 
ical History, Description of the Bath, Advantages 
of Turkish Baths, Effects of the Bath, Defined and 
Contrasted with the Russian Bath, Perspiration 
not Weakening, Time and Frequency, The Ham- 
mam, Excerpts. Send 10 cents to this office, and 
a copy will be sent you. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book for July is the 
commencement of the forty-fourth volume of its 
publication, and it maintains its reputation acquir- 
ed in so many volumes. Edited by Mrs. Sarah J. 
Hale; published by L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 
Three dollars a year. Can be ordered through 
this office, with other magazines or newspapers. 


Tue Grose. A new musical journal. 
We have received the first number of this credita- 
ble addition to the already large list of American 
musical publications. <A capital portrait of Miss 
Kellogg, as she appears in one of her specialties, 
is presented with the number. C. A. Atkinson & 
Co., of New York, are publishers. $1.00 a year. 


Woman’s Mepicat CoLiece OF THE 
New York Inrrrmary, 128 Second Av., corner 
Eighth Street, New York. For Catalogue send 
stamps to Emily Blackwell, M.D., as above. 

Boston ILLUSTRATED. New and Revised Edi- 
tion. With new pictures and reading matter, re- 
quired by the Great Fire and the marked changes 
that have taken place within the past year. 50 
cents; cloth, $1.—Os. 

ComETs AND METEORS: their Phenomena in all 
ages; their Mutual Relations, and the Theory of 
their Origin. By Daniel Kirkwood, LL.D., of In- 
diana University. 12mo; pp. 98. $1.25.—Lp. 

Story oF CREATION, as told by Theology and 
by Science. By Rev. T. 8. Ackland. 12mo. 1% 
cents.—Pt. 


Tue Story or GorTHe’s Lire. By George 
Henry Lewes. Crown 8vo. $2.50.—Est. 





